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EDRIC OF THE FOREST. 
~~ 
A ROMANCE. 


In humblest, simplest habit clad, 
Nor wealth, nor power had he ; 
Wisdom and worth were all he had; 
But these were all to me.—UoLDsMITH. 


> 

[irs person was well formed, tall, and 
-legant ; his manners graceful, and coun- 
tenance lovely ; the bright rays of intel- 
tectual spirit shoue froi his large hazle 
eyes, and beamed with benevolence,truth, 
and honour. Such were the endowments 
of Edric the orphan, when received into 
the family of Lord Danferne, a dependant 
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unravelled, and it will be most prudent in 
you to avoid an investigation, which Pro-}) 
vidence, for the wisest purposes, may en- 
deavour to conceal. ‘This dirk, and the 
deep scar you still bear upon your breast, 
may one day discover you to your pa- 
rents: till then, the blessing of an old 
man hovers over you. Persevere in the 
paths of virtue, and you will one day re- 
ceive your reward.” 

He sighed deeply, and, falling back on 
his pillow, expired. In the sincerity of 
undissembled grief, Edric mourned his 
loss ; but the greeting smiles of Lady 
Eleanor, after a while, dispersed his me- 
lancholy reflections, and the kindness of 
the Earl soothed him to tranquillity. ‘The 
refined manners of the former tempered 
the wild hardiness he had acquired in his 
secluded education, and the Earl’s fund of 
|knowledge, literary and practical, was im- 
| parted to the wondering Edric, who found 
1 new world of science burst upon hiin at 
once ; yet his emulation increased in pro- 








upon the Earl's bounty ; and while his 
soul revolted «against the state of depen-! 
dance he was submitting to live in, love, 
cratitude, and his native sweetness of dis- 
position, prevented his departure from the} 
Castle. | 

It had been his fortune, while fishing 
one day in his early years, to save the! 
life of the lady Kleanor, who, passing in-} 
cautiously over the natural bridge that, 
was formed by interwoven branches of | 
irees across the brook, missed her footing, ; 
and was plunged into the stream. Edric, 
hore her from the water to Danferne 
astle, where, from that period, he be- 
came a welcome visitant. The death of 
his father, an age peasant, now threw 
idric upon the wide world, at the tender, 
inexperienced age of fifteen. The Earl, 
remindful of his former service, offered 
his protection ; an offer which the grate- 
ful tenderness of Lady Eleanor induced 
him to accept, and he became an inmate 
of the Castle. 

Previous to his death, Walter, the pea- 
sant, gave into the hands of Edric a small 
dirk, the hilt of which was embossed in a 
curious manner. ‘* My dear boy,” said 
he, throwing his feeble arms around him,) 
‘ This is all I have to bequest you : 





it for the dreadful purpose by which it 
came into my possession. Edric, you are 
not my son! Years have dissolved all my 
tender connexions, and the remnant of my 
days were devoted to this solitude, when 
chance threw you in my way. Wander- 
ing one day through the deepest recesses 
of a neighbouring forest, I heard a faint 
cry of distress. As I never walked un- 
armed, I hastened, without apprehension, 
to the spot, and found a soldier of no mean 
appearance, yet with the ferocity of the 
most savage ruffian, piercing fhe helpless 
bosom of an infant with this dirk. I in- 
stantly fired ; the wretch fell ; and snatch- 
ing the child, weltering as it was in blood, 
from the ground, fled with it to my hat. 
By applyine healing herbs | soon mitigat- 
ed the anguish of the wound, and had the 
happiness to see a fine boy thrive beneath 
my care. “Need | say, my Eric lived to 
repay me for the trifling trouble, by his 
tender, his aTectionate attentions !”’ 

The youth, affected. fell on the bosom 
of his more than father, and sobbed his 
thanks. The old man continued—* Na- 





{portion to the difficulties thatseemed like- 
‘ly to obstruct bis progress; and the Earl 
jfound it much easier to excite ardour ina 
sensible mind, than to repress it when ex- 
‘cited. In proportion as his understanding 
expanded, his impatience of dependence 
lincreased, and one only consideration de- 
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{can support, and the weight of accumu-! 


lated obligation presses heavy upon my 
spirits. 1 will depart, my Lord. Suffer 
me only one farewell view of her | must 
ever adore, and | bid adieu to Dunterne 
Castle for ever.” 

Lord Dunferne embraced him tenderly, 
and felt himself unable to oppose any of 
his resolutions ; he granted his request, 
and at the feet of Eleanor, Edric poured 
forth his uninterrupted vows of unshaken 
fidelity, which were reiterated by her, 
who vowed to live for him alone. The 
interview becoming at length too painful 
on all sides, they were obliged to part. 
Edric buckled on his dirk, and after being 
prevailed on to accept asword of consider- 
able value, from the armory of the Earl, 
departed. 

He wandered to the borders, and ws 
readily received a volunteer into the 
forces of Sir John Cope, who had then 
tue command of a large body, attempting 
to subdue the Scottish rebels, who, in the 
year 1745, gave England so much alarm. 
He signalized himself with the greatest 
bravery in several skirmishes, when the 
unfortunate defeat of the forces, in which 
that brave commander lost bis life, threat- 
ened him with a similar fate. He fought 
with a desperation that baffled all the ef- 


' 
‘of high pride and ancestry. 
pray Heaven you may never make use of | 


itained him at the castle; this was a pas-j/forts of the enemy to subdue him; fill, 
ision, which had daily acquired additional|| exhausted by fatigue and want of rest, he 
force in his mind, for the beauteous Lady|jsunk, insensible to all around him, upon 
|Eleanor, and which was returned on her|/the earth, and was lefi for dead among the 
‘side with equal warmth, kindled by grati-|/slain. A lethargic stupor succeeded his 
‘tude, and cherished by the merit of the.ob-|| fainting fit. from which he awoke refresh- 
jectin herheart. The Earl perceived it,ed, but weak and famished. The shades 
and condemned his own want of caution} of night were falling fast, and he roused 
for mutually exposing them to the danger-|/himself to escape from such a scene of 
ous society of each other. His niece was|| horror as was presented to his opening 
scarce less dear to him than his orphanjjeyes. His clothes were wet with the 
protegée ; but a fatal promise obliged him/} blood of those who had fallen beside him, 
to frustrate all their enthusiastic and ro-|jand the groans of the dying were heard 
mantic dreams of happiness. He sent for||from every corner of this desolated spot. 

the youth, and extending his handto him,|| A light, glimmering through some dis- 
while tears of tenderness started to hisijtant trees, kindled a faint ray of hope in 
eves, he told him he must no longer con-|/his cheerless breast, and, as well as his 
sider Dunferne Castle as his home.—‘“ I|/feeble strength would admit, he crawled 
know,” he continued, ‘* you love my Elea-||towards it. Upon a nearer approach, he 
nor ; and it pains me to state the objec-||found it proceeded from the turrets of a 
tions I am unwillingly forced to make.—//castle ; but the darkness of the night de- 
Her father, the Baron Villency, was a man||ceived him, and made the distance appear 
At his death]! much less than it was in reality. Know- 
he committed this child to my care, with|}ing his life depended upon his reaching 
a solemn injunction never to unite her|ithe destined spot, he exerted himself to 
fate with one of inferior rank or fortune.||the utmost, and arrived at the gates just 


shall not be abandoned : she owes you herjjand he had but just time to sound the 
life, and it would be but a poor return to//large bell ere he relapsed into insensibili- 
send you an outcast from those gates which|jty. Upon reviving, he found himself in 
have so long, to the satisfaction of theirj}a magnificent bed, surrounded by a num- 
owner, enclosed you. Your country calls||ber of well dressed domestics, who attend- 
for your services : I will send you out ajjed him with the utmost assiduity. 


Upon being first conducted into the 
room, Waldeck half rose, but the debilitat- 
ed state of his limbs obliged him again te 
reseat himself, and he pointed, with an air 
of complacency, to achair beside his own. 
His countenance was pale and emaciated, 
but his features were regular, and possess- 
ed a look of mild benevolence, suffering 
under an accumulation of misfortune, that 
strongly interested Edric, whose sympa- 
thizing heart was ever open to distress. 
This first interview was so mutually pleas- 
ing, that they agreed frequently to repeat 
it; and in a short time they became most 
intimate friends, The Baron expressing 
some curtosity concerning him, Edric, as 
far as he could with prudence, gratified 
him; and Waldeck, in his turn, seemed 
desirous to place a reciprocal confidence 
in him. 

‘The present infirmities I labour un- 
der,” said he to him, one day, ‘* are no! 
those incident to age, or an impaired con- 
stitution; they are the effects of acute 
sufferings ; miseries that admit of no alle- 
vintion He paused and sighed ; 
then continued—* ‘This spot is endeared 
to be by a variety of tender recollections, 
yet I have not resolution to abandon it, 
though environed by injustice and unme 
1 am persecuted by un- 
known malice. and the most heinous crime: 
are imputed to me by calumniators, with 
whem I am now. and shall probably ever 
remain, unacquainted.” 

Thus encouraged, Edric urged to be 
further acquainted with the story of his 
new friend. The Baron grasped his 
hand—** Spare me,” he cried, ‘‘ a recital 
so painful to my feelings :—yet you may 
essentially serve me, if you are so willing: 
have you courage ?’—Edric blushed at 
this unseemly question, but replied, with 
firmness—* If you have any occasion for 
my services, | think I may promise you 
shall never find me deficient.” 

‘“‘You may, probably, defy mortal prow- 
ess,”’ said Waldeck ; ‘ but are yon so 
wholly divested of weak prejudices as to 
dare to cope with supernatural powers ?”’ 

Edric, unacquainted with superstition, 
otherwise than by nagife, readily assented 
to do whatever he might deem necessary ; 
at the same time a faint doubt arose in his 
mind, that some treachery might be in- 
tended: yet the apparent openness of 
the Baron,and the consciousness of his own 








rited ignominy. 


This promise I must fulfil ; but my Edric//as he felt a cold faintness come over him, insignificance, soon eradicated all his scru- 


ples; and the hope of benefiting one who 
had been so generous towards him, at once 
‘determined him, and he renewed his of- 
ifers of assistance with increasing warmth. 

** You have to learn, then,”’ said the 
Baron, ‘ that the west wing of the castle 





soldier of fortune, and heaven send your|| As soon as he was a little recovered 
arm may be successful, when raised in de-| from his extreme illness, Edric begged to! 
fence of your sovereign.” be acquainted with the name of his hospi- 

Edric stood some time mute with asto-||table entertainer, and learned from the 
nishment, grief, and indignation. At length||servants that he was now in the castle of 
he replied —* My Lord, your words have||the Baron Waldeck, a foreigner of distinc- 
cut me to the soul : they seem to reproach/| tion, who had resided for many years ina! 
me with a treachery, which | would ab-jremote castle in Cumberland. An ill) 
hor. I own, hitherto ignorant of your en-)jstate of health under which the Baron tae! 
gagements, and unthinkins of the distinc-jfhanred, had, they said, hitherto prevent-| 
tion fortune has made between us, I have|led his personal atter nce, but hoped! 
dared aspire to the lovely Eleanor, as the)/soon the amendment of the invelid woul? 





that denied me, I scorn all farther aid.||zratulations. 
lam not a mercenary ; no bribe could 
tempt me to act otherwise than my innate 


sense of rectitnde dictates, or make me 


Edrie longed impatiently to 


much politeness discharged the offices of 
humanity ; and, as soon as reterping con- 





fure shadders to repeat the surmises I 
formed. Tie mystery of your fate is yet 





more assiduous in the performance of my 
duty. lam already more yourdebtor than}lren in his apartment. 











he introduced to one, who had with «|| 


valescence permitted, waited on the Ba-| 
readiness to watch that night in the west 


is reported to be haunted ; noises and un- 
common appearances have certainly been 
| witnessed by my servants; in consequence 
iof which, and some domestic troubles, my 
reputation has been materially injured. 
| have myself watched repeatedly at night, 
lhut have never been able to discover any 
thing satisfactory ; and however contrary 
ito my judgment, | am obliged to coincide 
\in the general opinion. 1 labour under « 
|stiema the most distressing toa mind real- 
lv innocent, and am almost inclined to wish 


only blessing this world could afford :—||give him an opportunity of making his con-|/for death as a relief to my unmerited mis- 


fortune.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and he 
leaned his head, for support, against the 
\|shoulder of Edric, whe fervently sympa- 
ithized with him, and reassured him of his 


314 


tower. The Baron overwhelmed him 
with acknowledgments ; and at the hour 
often Edric stationed himself inthe chosen) 
spot. 





ill furnished. 
sleeping chamber, at the time of his first) 


obliged, from the uncommon sounds con- | 


starting back with aflright——*‘ are you, 
then, my hidden foe ?”’ 
The room in which he was ap-|ed Orlando, in a mournful tone :—* but 
pointed to watch, was large, gloomy, andthe hour of retribution is arrived. Listen} 
it had been the Baron’s|—oh, listen, while | bave yet strength to 

relate a tale of guilt!” 
residence in the castle ; but having been|foundly attentive ; and he proceeded :—}) 
** Fifleen years of estrangement cannot|| 


TRB UINSEV i 





* Orlando!’ exclaimed the Baron, 


** | was,”” repli- 


All were pro- 





| 


rane e, and, in spite of all medical assis- 
itance, which was inmediately procured, 
afier sufiering three hours of unspeakable 


torture, he expired. 
Edric, now every obstacle was remov- 


led likely to inipede his union with Elea- 


nor, entreatec his father’s permission to 
seek her, to try whether she still lovee 
him: atrial he had too great conscious- 
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rous dependanis ; and beheld with an in- 
describable sensation the intended heir to 
his long contested domain bound, with al- 
most ethereal alertness, from the earthen 
floor, while he turned his sisters ina wel]. 
danced veel, or mixed with the rural com. 
panions of bis youth. Thus passed some 
part of a tempestuous night: the wind 
imoaned along the wide passages that led 


tinually lkeard there, to abandon it, the | nave obliterated from your remembrance j|bess of her virtue to fear would turn out [10 a C0or which opened towards the Sea, 


. . ' . ** 
furniture had been gradually stripped from) our former friendship. 
it, and the whole so mutilated ane defacec | beautiful in form as odious in cisposiiton :|/tened to the castle. 


| hac a sister,}! 


to bis advantage. Thais obtained, he has- 


as scarcely to retain any traces of it-|/her passion for you was violent, and you}|him with open arms ; t lk him that many} 


. . ' 
former magnificence. ‘The casement had/! 


long deserted the lofty grated window 


and swallows, as well as spiders, had be || 1 beheld her with eyes of desire, and the | 

| > e . - . 

lrevenveful mechinations of the slichted|!received him with transports of chaste|]dow which commanded an extensive land 

deserted | Miranda taught my soul to glow with equ: I love ; and when he unfolded to them the}| prospect, started suddenly from his seat, 
| . 


gan to claim it as their right. A blaziny 


tire now re-illamed the long 
chimney, by which Edric sexted himself 
and the old decayed hangings waved 


g 
and fro with th: 


it 
il 
the wind sighed in dismal blasts throug! 
the battlements, and the clock struck el: 
Kari tasted| some of the re- 
freshments set before iim by the Baro: 
himself to brit 
willing ¢ 
Hy 
ti 


draught OCCASIONEL 


ven, now 
who had been obliged 
them hither, no servant being 
approach that side of the building. 
spirits, in spite of his etiortsto preven 
began to si k, and he indulged himselt 
in mournful reilections on his belov« 
uint groan, not 
he st ! 
Attribut 
mis OWN ioWwness of spirits, h 
wallowed ar exam-|| 
ined the locks of two pistols which lay on| 
the table bef 
lamp, and 
tion ; whe 
roused hu 


Elea: or, when ail oan Dit 
paces from him, caught his ear : 
ed, listened ; but all was still. 
ing it to } | 
other ulass of wine ; 
re him; replenished his 
again betook himself to medit 

n a second groan eflectuatly 


li. 


and scrupulously examined every part of | his breast ; but the Count Orlando wav. |jfirm my chor 
but his search was fruit- jing his hand again, expressed his wish of |\ly to the performance of my duty.” 


the apartment 
less, and he again returned to his chair. 
The deep and awful sound of the Cas 


jof transport——* 


lisregarded her: you married one of in-| 


ferior fortune, of superior envowments.— | 


hirst of vengeance. ‘The chaste Ecathe} 


hemselves to Eleanor 
had refusee all. He led him to her. Shel 


iscoverect mystery, the Count. taking 


The Count receive]! 


jJand joined with the turbulent waves to 
produce a solemn contrast te the voice of 
\hilarity that sounded from the spacious 





noble, lastrious suitors had presente: I hall. 
but, for Edric, she}! 


During an interval of the joyous confy. 
lsion. Hineh Macleod, who sat near a win- 


junc, opening the casement, was observed 


isdained my overtures, but her fear of/the hand of his niece, joined it with that|| io listen with a degree of anxiety inexpli- 
iving crief to you restrained her accus; Hof Edvic ; assuring them, that bis happi-|j cable to all but his son Archibald : to him 


ion of your friend. 


jwith the hope, that the hated bar to her} 
li.uppiness once removed, she should se- i 


into the | turning to E 


‘re you, entered with avidity 


Miranda, inspire’ |! 
lwith honour to himself conter it npon| 

> ‘ ” ' | 
* But, my dear child,” he added} 


that he could.) 


ness was complete. now 
them. 


lric, ‘“‘let me suggest one! 


cdotes of Hugh’s character haé 
i been unfolded :—he trembled, and sat as 


lit were in horritle expectation of some 
His father, who -had 


jsome ar 


limpending evil. 


nost diabolical plot ever formed in the idea to you :—the inclorious event of the||turned a moment towards the company, 
‘ind of man; which was, the forcibly) service you were lately in, renders it) cast a suspicious look upon young Mae- 


irving away your wife, and the destrue-||highly necessary that you should againi|leod ; 


on of your infant ! 


her with our scheme, | undertook the 


fernal office—! plunged that dirk in the || 
but from an|| dric shine no less splendid in public than! But the hilarity of the joyous circle was 


osom of the helpless babe ; 


nseen hand received a pistol-shot that} 
| evelled me | 


to the earth.” 


Here the exclamation of Edric 
upted the narrator, who, baring hi 
wreast, displayed the scar ; 


he feet ot the Baron, cried in an ecstasy |! valuable. 


1 am yoursen!” 
rough every 


New life seemedto rusb t! 


“2 ' 
proceeding —** \ our wife was conveved to 


i gloomy fortress, some miles distai 


inter- 


is 


ible : 
He sprang from his seat, vein of the Baron, as he strained him toiither, an uninvited visiter, to see and con- 


ure your own private ease, when your 
country is in trouble. 1 would have my 
in private hfe.” 

‘You have antici my wishes,” 
cried Edric. glowing with heroic ardour. 
1 wished « nly to secure the prize, for 


vated 


in the expectation of this 
weet reward, my courage will be invinci- 
and as i expect my father hourly bi- 


e, | wait only bis consent to 


| No more an obscure wanderer, did the 
now happy son of the Baron seek to rush 


and, as he closed the casement, ab- 


Fearing to trust an-|jexert your arm against the rebels, nor se-|| ruptly exclaimed—* There is no need— 


|| No; ‘tis nothing but the wind——Another 
-trathspey, Macrimmon, and then to bed.” 
| broken—Archibald sat pensively inatten- 
itive; his sisters caught his malady; and 
|| Macrimmon with the peasants retired. 

The storm continues in full force,” 


| 
| 
i] 
| 


and, fling ai|ithe obtaining of which life was alone to me) observed the youthful Laird, as he re-en- 


tered the hall. 
} Margaret---‘* What of our father 
i Nay, nothing—only he followed the 
\|stranger, who told him a—.’’ Archibald 
ld not permit his sister to finish her 
information, but flew to the marine door 
litime enough to hear the dashing of oars, 
||as a boat, which he could scarcely discern, 


** And my father—” cried 


9°? 
. 


l}wou 


tle bell, tolling the midnight hour, rever-| where | tried by every art | was ma-ter! into the arms of death, under the banners|/receded from the steps, and in an agony 


berated through every vaulted roof andjjof to win her to my purpose, in vain — of the Duke of Cumberland. 


He raised 


dreary passage of the venerable buihiing. | Miranda was equally unsucessfu! in in-||lus name in the annals of fame, and the 
yet the heart of Eric remained unappal-|-piring you with the sentiments she wish-|jcountry rung with just praises of the 


led, all his present thoughts cemering in| 
his own adverse fortunes ; till at length,| 


fed ; when, ma paroxysnr of rage she rar 
Jed the dagger against you, whieh you de- 


almost stupified by the impetuous work-jtected, she fled to me for refuge: but, 


ing of his imagination, he fell into a per-! 


turbed slumber; his mind, harrassed by||tastrophe ! 


das! I shudder to repeat the horrid ca- 
Unsatiated vengeance will 


the preceding events, still conjured up/find vent ; and the injured, angelic Editha 
disturbing images: he fancied he beheld | fell a victitn to the infernal passion of her 
his guardian falling beneath the sword of|| own sex !—she perished by poison, which 


an assassin, and in a moment, by his supe-|| this guilty hand administered. 
Again, hea sea of blood was I plunged ! 


rior agility, he rescued him. 
believed himself in possession of vast do-| 
mains ; his Eleanor came to welcome him;| 
his arms expanded to embrace her, and he 
felt he grasped a substantial being ! 
Awaking with a sudden start, he found| 
himself encircled in the embrace of a fi-| 
gure, whose hideous form at first appal- 
led his scattered senses. His blood chill-! 
ed for an instant, but returning courage, 
s00n animated him, and seizing his dirk, 
would have plunged it into the heart of} 
the stranger, who, perceiving his inten- 
tion, hastily drew back, and disp!ayed his 
bosom already weltering in gore. The 
unnerved arm of Edric dropped the wea- 
pon, which the other as hastily snatched 
from the ground, and, surveying it atten- 
tively, uttered a wild cry of surprise 
and horror, and fainted away. Edric 
did not call for assistance, lest there 
should be a party of ruffians concealed, 
whom his noise might alarm, but alone 
endeavoured all he could to bring the 
stranger to recollection, when, with a look 
of despair, he exclaimed—* 1 am dying : 
let the Baron Waldeck be summoned, that} 
' may. before my death, confess to him a 
4ece of villany, in which he is nearly con- 
cerned,” 
Losing all other apprehension of dan- 
ser in his fear of the poor wretch dying 
vnhout assistance, Edrie Mid bim on the 
ved, and instantly sought the Baron, who, 
with twe domestics, tremblingly repaired 
» the haunted chamber. They advanc- 

vd to the bedside : the stranger raised his 
ead, and, with a deep sigh, eazed around 
mn. 





Into what 
Remorse- 
less conscience still haunted me, and | 
turned my vengeance against her who had 
instigated me to perpetrate crimes, at the 


|bare mention of which my soul once re- 


volted. Again were my hands imbrued 
in blood !—I fled the fortress, as though 
| would fly from myself, and joined a par- 
ty of murderers who forage the country. 
Knowing all the avenues to this Castle, | 





recommended them to a subterraneous 
pass adjuining it, as a place of safe con- 
cealment; but, to ensure all in greater 
perfection, it was judged expedient, by 
odd sounds and dreadful noises, to intimi- 
date the inhabitants of the castle from oc- 
cupying that part of it adjoining the pas- 
sages leading to our cave. 
its being haunted gained but too ready 
credibility among a set of ignorant, super- 


your wife, murder of your child, and ex- 
traordinary conduct of Miranda, gave a 
horrid colouring to the suspicions excited 
against you. Little remains to be said :-— 
in consequence of some plunder, about 
which we disputed, a battle among our 
party ensued ; and after a most horrid 
slaughter part of the set fled, and 1 was 
left wounded as you see. A faint hope of 
yet making atonement for my trangres- 
sions inspired me, and I crawled hither ; 
and, oh, may my guilty career prove, that 
happiness is never to be obtained by 
treachery, or a vain attempt to counteract 
the intentions of our Supreme Guide. 1 
die a repentant sinner; but I feel my 
crimes have been too great!” 

Strong convulsions choked his utte- 





| 


The report of 


stitious people ; and the disappearance of 


youthfy] warrior. On the happy termi- 
nation of the rebellion he was presented 
|to royalty ; from whose hands, in teken 
jof gratitude for his signal services, he re- 
jceived the honour of Knighthood, and re- 
iturned a happy victor to his Eleanor’s 
larms. 
\deferred ; the humblest 
miles round partook of the general festi- 


Edric became the chani of the village 


them, how courage, fortitude, and virtue, 


couple. 


oto a happy futurity ! 


~~ oe -— 
MACLEOD OF DUNVEGAN. 


A SCOTTISH TRAIT. 
~>- 


approximating to enchantment. But this 


Dunvegan, for ages prior to our times, it 
was not only customary, but absolutely 
indispensable with still more ancien‘ 


ner; and the descendant of Macrimmon 
notes. . 


ed, with uncommon glee, the cheerful 








Their union was now no longer 
peasantry for 


jvity; and the wonderful history of Sir 
mothers to their infant sons ; showing 


were rewarded! Age, instead of destroy- 
ing, added lustre to the beauty of the fond 
Calm serenity and virtuous in- 
nocence sate on their brow; and when 
the evening of life closed in upon them, 
they sunk as into the slumbers of a peace- 
ful sleep, till their spotless souls waked 


Whoever has read Dr. Johnson’s Tour 
to the Hebrides may recollect his almost 
rapturous surprise, upon exchanging the 
dark, dangerous, and silent moor, for the 
hospitable, elegant, and cheerful society 
of an insulated family in the Hebrides, 
where the song, the dance, and festive 
sports conveyed an idea of a somewhat, 


was nothing unusual ; and in the House of 


usages, to close the day in a similar man- 


preserved his hereditary right to enter- 
tain the sprightly set with his loudest 


It was after the close of a boisterous 
day in October that Hugh Macleod — 


dance and sportive hilarity of his nume- 


lof terror he again rejoined his sisters, to 
|\whom he communicated his opinion that 
\their parent was for ever lost to them.—— 
“That stranger, Margaret!—from whence 
feame he ; what was his business 2”” 

** Of that we know no more,” replied 
\Isabel, ‘than yourself. The moment 
iyou left us, he appeared at the great door ; 
and walking up to my father, desired him 
to hear a few words in private. They 
then withdrew together.” ** Mysteri- 
ous wonder !”’ cried the distressed youth ; 
and then closing his hands, sat in a stupid 
inattention to all that was said. To a 
graceful person, agile limbs, and prepos- 
sessing countenance, Archibald Macleod 
was indebted for the admiration they ex- 
cited ; while those who knew him well 
honoured his intrepid spirit, and loved 
him for the sweetness of a disposition that 
meliorated the warmth of his temper. 

The feuds which had arisen to a danger- 
ous height between the clans of Macdon- 
ald and Macleod were not extinguished at 
the time when Archibald’s extreme youth 
permitted not the gratification his ardent 
spirit was eager to attain ; but he was by 
no means a silent observer. Ina recent 
excursion to Macdonald’s domains he had 
accompanied his father, had evidenced 
the generous forbearance of that warlike 
chief—and had seen hisdaughter. To see 
Ellen Macdonald, and not to love, was ini- 
mical to the feelings of our young Cale- 
donian ; and, deceived by the apparent 
reconciliation of the clans, he ventured 
to speak of love to Macdonald. 

Pleased to cement a union by means 
so honourable, the Laird permitted his 
address, and Ellen listened to a confession 
that delicacy itself need not shrink from. 
For many months the delighted couple en- 
joyed every advantage their situation 
could claim. Did Archibald face the keen 
morning air in pursuit of game, Ellen de- 
fied its sharpest breezes, that heighten- 
ed the pure cold-colour of blooming youth ; 
and, mounted on her little galloway, or 
hanging on her companion’s arm, \ would 
climb the mountainous steep, tread lightly 
over the dangerous morass, and, preced 
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ed by her conductor, trace a safe path 
over the perilous Bo. 

Unwilling, for reasons he deemed pru- 
dent, to express any reluctance in his 
manner at anevent so endearing to his son 
and heir, Hugh Macleod gave a tacit con- 
sent to what he could not then prevent ; 
and while concealed revenge and unsatiat- 
ed malice were contriving the most horrt- 
ble plan, a smile of paternal love ever 
seemed to authorize Archibald’s intention 
of confirming his own happiness, and his 
father’s peace. Thus lulled into perfect 
security, and looking forward to the com- 
pletion ‘of plans, formed on the supposed 
basis of a permanent recone ihation, the de- 
luded pair beheld not the cloud that was 
ready, impelled by a father’s hand, to 
destroy the fair prospect on which they 
dwelt with ardeut hope. 

Slowly, and not without an unwilling 
credence to facts incontrovertible, Archi 
bald at last perceived, in the alteration of 
his father’s manners, a renewal of his for- 
mer detestation of Macdonald’s clan. His! 
behaviour to Ellen was cold ; his hints of 
the misery sitch a marriage would produce 
were frequent ; his aspect became cloud- 
ed with a malignity that augured the de- 
struction of young Macleod’s hopes ; anc) 
these predicting symptoms were soon fol-| 
lowed by the disclosure of a dreatiful) 

lot. t 

Archibald listened to the communica-| 
tions with an attention so deep, that the| 
wretched fabricator inwardly triumphed| 
in the hope of success ; but when he in-| 
sinuated that the deprivation of Ellen by| 
no means followed the destruction of her! 
father, and that, by an act of violence, she 
was to be torn from her honoured home, 
and disgraced with the distinction of the! 
young Caledoniun’s temporary favourite, 
his countenance change, his eyes beam- 
ed fire ; and while suffering under the 
idea of the pure, the virtuous Ellen’s in- 
tended dishonour, he madly aimed a 
stroke at his astonished pirent, the power 
of which acted electrically on both par- 
ties. Archibald struck his own forehead, 
grasped the knees of tis offended father, 
and ithprecated curses on his parricidal 


known antiquity, and dreaded by the pea- 
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hero encoura.ed tie sweet hope of re- 
visiting his Ellen; for even Ellen had 
been spoken of with respect. The buoy- 
aot spirit, which nothing less than his late 
sorrows could repress, again animated 
every feature, gave elasticity to his limbs, 
and new vigour in the sprightly dance. 
Margaret and Isabel partook of his trans- 
ports, and Macrimmor could scarcely 
heep time with his airy movements. The 
ardent delight expresse ad rp Macleod al) 
ine happy termination of diflerence|| 
which had produc ed such striking effu-| 
sions of genuine repent: ance in his son, || 
ddded to that young man’s recovered fe-||! 
livity, but it only served to strenzthen his!! 
ing cui on the eve ning of his father’s 
ny sterious absence. 

d respecting 
wweaded from Macdonald’s supposed 
knowledge (for he now imagined it was 
known) of Macleod’s intentions, 
crowded to his mind, and gave the colour}} 
of insanity to his words and actions. The 
stupor of grief subsided; he arose, and 
again des¢ended to the water, over which 
a thick haze prevented any useful effect 
from the rising dawn ; when, looking up, 
the ruins of a castle contivuous to Dunve- 
san House met his eye. It was of un- 





base 


sants on acconnt of an onineus tradition. 
Archibald, as it frowned over the cliff 
beneath which he stood, fincied that he 
heard, in the intermission of the sounding 
surges, interrupted groans and half-stined! 





shrieks ** My father !”’ exclaimed the 
mpetuous Caledonian, “ art thou not 
suffering within those walls The 


thought was distraction! He 
the cliff, and following the sounds that 
again returned upon his ear. penetrated) 


which had hitherto been shunned even by 
those whose superior understanding weak- 

ly yielded to hereditary traditions and su- 
perstitious legends ; but to the impres-! 
sions of a fancy undepressed by real evils,| 
Archibald could give no credence. The! 
noises he had heard, and which now) 





fary, that could for a moment forget all 
reverence for the object of it. 

Hugh Macleod soon recovered to a 
sense of his degradation, and rising, with- 
out noticing the increasing agonies of his 
unhappy son, left the room with this im- 
plicated menace—* For this blow—I am 
your debtor!’ The unhappy youth, un- 
mindful of those consequences such an in- 
timation must produce, immediately hast- 
ened to Macdonald’s, and in the bitterness 
of self-accusation related to Ellen the atre- 
city of his conduct, the motive for which 
soon became the subject of discussion.— 
Elien’s spirit, commendably haughty, re- 
volted at the continuance of a correspon- 
dence so degrading ; and, to add to her 
lover’s distress, she insisted upon a dis- 
continuance of his visits till Macleod 
should make such concession as might 
prove the sincerity of his repentance. 
Archibald could vot impeach the justice 
of her sentiments, but he appealed to her 
affection. Ellen was inexorable, and 
would concede no farther; though had 
she known the horrible intentions of! 
Hugh, her sentence would have been that 
of a final rejection. 

Thas deprived of the society his soul 
loved, and smarting under the inflictions 
of an accusing conscience, Archibald no 
Jonger bounded along the barren heath, 
or climbed the almost impassable rocks. 
Silent and solitary he would lean for hours 
over the rushing torrent, or steal through 
the deep glen ; and when evening pre- 
vented these favourite occupations, retire 
to his chamber to shun the father, against 
whom he had lifted his hand, but from a 
motive hereafter to be explained. 

Hugh Macleod suddenly waved every 
expression of resentment, sought the hu- 
miliated Archibald, and accepted with ap- 
parent sincerity the fervent submission of, 
his son. Once again, then, our young 





xed to issue from a part of the castle 
not yet unroofed, while they tortured his}! 
feelings, conveyed no certainty respecting 
their origin ; and after eagerly examining! 
those parts nearest to the cause of his 
agitation, he paused in painful, almost 
hopeless, expectation of the discovery he 
aimed at. 

During these agonizing moments of sus- 
pense, his eager eye was caught by some 
rugged steps leading towards the dungeon, 
or keep, of the castle. To descend to 
impalpable darkness was the excess of 
temerity ; but while he deliberated on 
the possibility of traversing the gloomy 
vaults below, an exclamation of anguish, 
extremely near, invigorated his despond- 
ing resolution, and he darted towards an 
iron gate which enclosed: a back stair- 
case: this he rapidly ascended, and en- 
tered a small room lighted only by one 
window, through which a sun-beam 
streamed upon a couch let into the oppo- 
site wall, where, fastened by a heavy 
chain, lay extended, the dear, lamented 
form of——Ellen Macdonald ! 

‘“* Powers of vengeance !”’ apostrophiz- 
ed the astonished youth—* Is it thus—; 
thus you tear the heart of Macleod ?” 

He was eagerly approaching the w penctes 
ed victim, when, raising her hand, she} 
faintly waved it for him to retire, nor add! 
criminal duplicity to the merciless barba- 
rity which had decoyed her thither.— 
* Me !—barbarity !—dec oved ! What) 
means my beloved Ellen 2” A deep sigh| 
and rejecting action was her answer. The 
horrid truth now flashed upon his har-) 
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—the enemy of Macdonald—the deceiver, 
of the innocent—he—had betrayed the 
suffering Ellen ; and while her onsuspect-|}! 
ing lover was rejoicing in the promise of 
their speedy re-union—he—this detesta- 
ble parent, was prepariog the sharpest 


All that had recur-}, 
former feuds—all that he! 


{} 


bounded jagainst Macdonald’s rage, 
up some rugged steps which led through||to his Ellen from the ferocity of Hugh 


the dismal recesses of a desolated edifice, to his happiness ; 


assed mind—his father, Hugh Macleod jo 





who had uphapp ily ottended him, and thus 
—was no longer his debtur ! 

It was with infinite difficulty the ex- 
hausted virgin could be made to compre- 
hend the real situation and integrity of 
ithe weeping Archibald ; but truth forces 
jconviction. She saw his agony, she heard 
|his energetic asseverations, and renewed 
her contidence in his afiection. The tears 
ith tdropped upon the chain he uploosed 
were the sweet indications of sincerity, 
jund Ellen willingly submitted her person 
to his care, but protested against entering! 
ithe dwelling of a man by whom she had 
heen so cruelly betrayed. Unwilling to 
live a charge so precious into common 
|) hands, and certain that his appearance 
at Macdonald’s castle would ensure his 
lestruction, Archibald knew not what me- 
jthod to adopt. However, it was an emer- 
igency that admitted no uncertain decision. 


| 
| 


} 


ed with the discovery he had mi: ade ; and 
ready bad added their earnest petitions 
ito his, 


that Ellen would at least accept 
\their joint services for her accommoda- 
ition. These she thinkfully but steadily 
irefused, and no alternative remained, but}, 
jthat of immediately restoring her to a la-}} 
| menting parent. For such a purpose, 
land to gratify his ardent care for her 
is saiety, our young hero determined to ha- 
jzard even his life, and this in strong op- 
|position to her tender entreaties, and the|| 
esenaatil ation of his anxious sisters. 
| While Ellen partook of a shght refresh- 
ment, Archibald collected some of the 
|stoutest youths in the clan, to answer a 
double effect—-as a guard to 





and protectors 


Macleod, whom he could recollect in no 
jother light than as the determined enemy 
and every fear fora 
jculpable parent’s safetv was absorbed in 
Ithe contemplation of his vile duplicity. 


companion hinted, that, four days pre- 
vious to this discovery, she received a 
verbal message, importing Archibald’s 
wish to meet-her near a small cairn, for 
the intent of conducting her to Dunvegan 
House, where the reconciliation, which 
had already reached her ear, was to be 
celebrated with every testimony of Scot- 
tish hospitality. To her question—why 
young Macleod did not personally conduct 
her from the castle, was opposed his re- 
luctance to mect her father till the pre- 
liminaries of this new treaty of peace 
were settled. Ellen made no farther ob- 
jection, and reached the cairn just as 
evening was closing, when, somewhat 
alarmed at not being met as she expect- 
ed, her reluctance to advance became 
visible to the peasants, but the appear- 
ance of a person riding towards her ob- 
viated the scruples she had admitted :—it 
was Hugh Macleod, whose behaviour, 
and the reasons he gaye for his son’s ab- 
sence, proved perfectly satisfactory, and 
free from the smallest suspicion. Ellen 
dismounted near the ancient castle, as 
Macleod’s house, in preceding ages, could 
only be entered from the water. 
The anguish of recollection then for- 
bade a discussion of the treatment that 
followed her arrival ; and Archibald, on 
whom this scene of villany had operated 
—||with an energy which might have proved 
fatal to her treacherous persecutor, had 
he been within reach, shed tears com- 
posed of shame, indignation, and love, 
while he pictured to his labouring mind 
the distress and terror of the lovely suf- 
ferer when dragged by the savage to that 
melancholy recess, where chains and fa- 
mine were to embitter her few remaining 
days ; and glancing an eye of tender pity 
her pale countenance, touched as it 
were with an expression of grief and lan- 
guor, vowed never to quit ber till safely! 
lodged under the paternal roof. 
Thus spoke Archibald, but he contd) 
not allay the anxiety of affection ; nor, 
when he glanced at the assistance of his 








arrows of disappointment for {he son, 








dependants, did it contribute to alleviate 


~ 


Already his sisters were in part ac quaint-| 


himself}; 


It appeared from what his beloved|'t 
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the pang which dwy had likewise created, 
Before a point so important could be set- 
tled, Macdonald Castle presented its vast 
turrets and huge portals to the travellers’ 
i'view ; and Ellen, who had been convey- 
ed on a sort of hurdle, was received by 
her anxious parents with tears of glad- 
ness, to whom, when the first transports 
jot meeting were passed, she revealed the 
| 





name and attention of her dear deliverer, 
and this before his father’s baseness was 
| Particularized ; but Macdonald’s suspi- 
cions of the truth were prophetic, and he 
| started as though the very title menaced 
jdestruction. The frown which succeed- 
jed her information was charged with 
|meaning z of a terrible import, while a 
ghastly smile denoted the completion of 
gratified revenge ; ; and, when the quiver- 
ing lip and beating bosom permitted, he 
denounced his never-ending hatred against 
the whole clan. 

To recede from a foe so determined 
was inimical to the spirit of a Macleod : 
he had heard the denunciation, and, step- 
ping forward, rashly destroyed every 
hope of conciliation, by challenging Mac- 
donald and his adherents to the battle.—— 
|Wretched Ellen! what were thy feelings 
jwhen, in consequence of Macdona ds s 
jeager acceptance of the proposal, she be- 
he Id her faithful Archibald led away, faint 

‘and bleeding, to the dungeon beneath the 
lowest range of vaults, In vain she sup- 
| plicated for his release : the rage of Mac- 
| donald knew no bound; and after two 
‘days indulgence to his wounded state, his 
‘conquered captive was hurried through 
dark and dreary recesses, where the light 
lof heaven had from their formation been 
totally excluded. 
Too faint to reach the place of his des- 
ltination without resting, Archibald sunk 
\upon a stone which jutted from a buttress 
|whence a low, deep tone of distress seem- 
jed to arise behind him. It was again 
faintly renewed, and ended with a convul- 
sive sigh. ‘“ That wall,” said one of his 
conductors, ‘* encloses the keep.’ Ar- 
chibald trembled, and a horrid presenti- 
ment crossed his mind. He looked to- 
wards the damp and rugged wall——** That 
is not your prison,”’ observed him who 
had spoken before. ‘* To whom, then, 
dees it supply a grave?” “ To Hugh 
Macleod—Z/ brought him hither.”’ 

Archibald heard no more, but remain- 
ed for several minutes totally insensible, 
and the ruffian, who had pierced his soul 
by a discovery against which the highest 
paroxysm of rage would have revolted, 
regretted his unfeeling cruelty, and vainly 
endeavoured to restore his bewildered fa- 
culties ; but a voice, sweeter, indeed, 
than the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains, 
did more——and he awoke to life, love, and 
liberiy, in the arms of his Ellen——‘‘ You 
are free, my beloved,” she exclaimed : 
‘* my father is undeceived ; his Vengeance 








has fallen on the object who created it.” 
‘* Yes, Ellen !—ard F I—have heard 
a father’s last sigh! T here—within 
those walls—Oh, agony but, you are 
safe !”’ 

Ellen wept, for she understood him. 
Hugh Macleod had, indeed, been forced 
away on that eventful night, on which, 
deluded by a person who claimed his as- 
sistance, he had attended him to the rock, 
where a boat lay ready to carry him off ; 
and in the horrid dungeon of Macdonald’s 
castle he had suffered a tremendous pun- 
ishment. History says, that on his first 
complaint of hunger, a piece of salt meat 
was let down ; but that when, in conse- 
quence of excessive thirst, he demanded 
water, it was denied, the grating was 

dropped, and a lingering death ensued. 

To describe the tumultuons state of 
young Macleod’s feelings is impossible. 
licllen was restored to him—her father 























ireconciled—his wounds trifling—bui the 
i ‘roan, the feeble cry of distress, and the 
lIhast, : sad, convulsive sigh, were continual- 
hy sounding a father’s Knell upon his 
heart, and proviog the inefficacy of mor- 
tal claim to uninierrupted felicity ! 
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lthem, while the two others sit on little 
iblack stools, detached, on eacli side. 
=| The compartment is provided with a pair 
lof sliding blinds, also painted black, and 
ithe passenger, who wishes to enjoy the 
scene as he passes along has most com- 
monly half his body thrust out through 
either of two apertures. The men who 
\vew the gondola never sit down, but per- 

[The assemblage of sovereigns at Ve-i\form their task standing, whatever may 
rona, to settle in congress the pelitical)|/he the distance. Each extremity of the 
affairs of Europe, having induced @ num-) fantastical machine is curved somewhat 
ber of persons to visit Italy, we find the jin the shape of a Chinese slipper, having 
English journals teeming with letters from}! at the bow end an ornament of polished 
different parts of this celebrated country,|isteel, bearing some resemblance to an 
in which are depicted the customs andj) adze, but indented in several parts. This 
manners of the inhabitants, and glowing! 


jadjunct, however, is used not merely be- 
° ° { . . . . ¢ 
sketches given of the scenery, and of the|| cause it is considered an embellishment, 
varions specimens of the aris, so abun- 


ATIONS 8] " 2 “it shoots between other gondolas that 
dant in this once *‘ Mistress of ihe Word. jcome in contact with each other, and thus 
From these we have selected the follow-|\ clears a passage for the one to which it is 
ing lively picture < ge Venice, for} attached, if the space should not be too 
this department of the Miyerva, not) narrow to admit of it. Having arrived at 
doubting but that its perusal will afford) the entrance of the principal canal, whieh 
as much pleasure to our readers, as it has} leads directly to the Rialto. and collate- 
given entertainment to ourselves. | rally towards St. Mark’s places of histo- 

Venice, Oct. 8th, 1922. | rical celebrity, we expected to find on 

Almost every English writer who has} each side of us every thing that anticipa- 
made Italy the subject of his pen, has been} to” could fairly presume upon. But 
loud in his praises of the ** Queen of the}; great indeed was our _Surprise to behold 
Waters,”’ the extraordinary city of \ e-|| the extremes of squalid misery opposed 
nice. Extraordinary it certainly is be-|]"" disgusting contrast to every thing noble 
yond description, for it is impossible to|\that the architect. could devise, and to 
conceive any thing more singularly pictu-|;°¥°TY thing grand that the sculptor could 
resque than the appesrance it presents——|| execute. In one : place, the ballustrades 
cising in majestic grandeur from the bo-|/°! a palace, magnificent as any that had 
som of the deep, and intersected with ca-/eVer Tisen ona Grecian model, were dis- 
esis sufficient to 'graced by a continued line of old rags 


render three hundred) 
bridges necessary. 








THE TRAVELLER. 














"Tis pleasaut, through the loop-Roles of retrest, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, ana not feei the crowd 

i Cowrer 


— a i — 


PICTURE OF MODERN VENICE. 
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The dei! of | hung out to dry ; and in another you 
‘ts whole exterior is illusive to a degree. might see Corinthian capitals mutilated 
and the stranger, on first beholding it, 
wouldseem todoubt fora moment whether 
hnman beings conki, in such a situation ,}! 
actually raise the structures before him, 
or having rused, whether they could in- 
habit them, without constant danger of 
being overwhelmed by the swelling sur-) 
Adriatic. tt 
that Sannazarius 


coup 


ithe finest lsbours of the chisel disguised 
ind lost in noisome. filth. 
case in every part of the city; and, with 
language could do justice to, there is not 
one public strueture that bas not some 
rea of the was no wonder 
, while stru 


bh sturhst 


therefor 
with 
the ‘coil of 


ry with Jove :— 


astonishment at sur pliced 


the Trident in exuliing rival- 


THES MINERVA. 


| for the meanest purposes, and some of 


ithe exception of the churches, which no 


‘disgusting object, either attached, or im-|}work, 
.,|)mediately contiguous to it. [tis a strange 
{| fact, bur atthe same tre ne tess trees 
that there ts not at this moment one street 


als, offer quite sufficient to detain the vi- 
siter of taste fora longer time than he 
can generally spare. 

Inthe Academy of the Fine Arts there 
are some morceaux that are perfectly 
anique; and many of the pupils display 
talents worthy the celebrated masters 
whose works they copy. A student in 
sculpture, who is not more than seven- 
teen years of age. has executed an Adonis. 
which is the wonder of all those who lay 
claim to that indefatigable quality callee 
gustu. In the apartment appropriated to 
sculpture and statuary, | observed, 
placed on revolving pedestals, three casts 
from the Elgin marbles, each pacestal 
having as an inscription the words Ex 
munificentia Regis Anglia. 

With respect to the people of Venice, 
it would be unjust in me to offer any 
strictures on their character from mere 
casual observation ; but some intelligent 
Englishmen here, who, from long resi- 
dence know them well, assert that their 
degeneracy keeps pace with «the decay 
of their native city, and the ruin of their 
commerce. In the upper circles here, 
all visits are made at night after the play— 
a mode very inconvenient to people of 
more regu) ir habits. An English Clergy- 
man, who brought with him a letter of in- 
ltroduction to a Venetian Count, had yes- 
terday a card left at his hotel, on which 
was written, in English, under the Count’s 
name ‘* The Countess at home after ten 
o'clock this evening. Pray come Sir.” 
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ANCIENT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
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There were very few free-schools in 
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when they were perfect women. 


r At Ox. 
ford, and | believe at Cambridge, the rod 


was frequently used by the tutors and 


‘eans: and Dr. Potter, of Trinity C 
lege, 1 know right well whipt his fetes 
with his sword by his side, when he came 
‘o take his leave of him to go to the Inns 
of Court.” 
The predilection for learning French 
was as great in ancient, as in modern 
times, and is stated by Caxton, in his edj- 
ion of ‘* Ralph Higdon’s Polychronicon,” 
as one of the causes of impairing our lan. 
guage. “ Itis by cause,” says he. * that 
children that gone to scole lerne to speke 
first Englyshe, and then ben compelled to 
construe her lessons in Frensh; and that 
have been used syn the Normans come 
= a. Also gentilmin’s children 
en lerned and taught from theyr yougthe 
to speke Frensh ; and useotiol be will 
counterfete and liken himself to gentil- 
men, and are besy to speke Frensh, for to 
be more sette by ; wherefore it is sayd b 
the comyn proverbe—‘ Jack wold be a 
gentilman if he coude speke Frensh.’ ” 
It might not be altogether incorrect to 
imagine that the majority of the youths of 
ancient families were rather deficient in the 
accomplishments then, and now thought 
necessary for their appearance in polish- 
ed life. A number of exceptions could be 
made, however, no doubt ; and multitudes 
of persons might be cited, as examples of 
the learning and knowledge extant in the 
reigns immediately preceding that of Eli- 
zabeth. Strype, in his edition of Stowé’s 
Survey, speaking on the subject of an- 
cient education and schools, seems to 
think the period of the reign of Henry 
VI. one of much ignorance, and that par- 











\England, Aubrey tells us. before the Re-| 


This is the}iformation. * Youth,” says he, “ were| 
lgenerally taught latin in the monasteries, ||tition, he says. to that Monarch in Paglia- 
land young womec had their education, nox]; ment from four of the principal parish 
lat Hackney, as new (scil.) 1678, but at} Parsons of London—Aliballows the Great, 

learned needle||St. Andrew, Holborn; St. Peter in Corn 
surgery, physic,|)bill, and St. Mary Colechurch, to be al- 
j lowed to set up public schools in thei: 


nunneries, where they 
confectionar 


(apothecaries and surgeous being at that 





time Very rare,) dcawiag, writing, Xe.— icherches. , 
the JOld Jacquas, now living, has often seen! lament to consider ‘+ the grate niiinber of 
iin Venice im which almost every housejifrom his lotse the Nuns of “St. Mary 


‘does not exhibit broken windows from! Kingston, in Wilts, comin. forih into the || ers parties of this realme, beside those 


ticularly from bad teachers, and the want 
\of public schools, which occasioned a pe- 


In that petition they beg Bafr- 


| ramer scholes that sometyme were indi- 


" 


‘ , ; 2 ; 
; a het the top to the bottom. The stranger! Rymphttrey, with their rocks and wheels||that were in London, and how few ben in 
: | : - ; .|iwho, appealing to the testimony of his, to spin, sometimes to the number of three- || these dayes, and the grate hurt that is 
0 | ts , .M : are , ow n eyes, discards the infl ited deserip- | score and ten, all of whom were not Nuns, | caused of this, not oonly to the spiritue! 
> I tions of men who will not make use of) put young girls sent there for education. || partie of the realine, where oftentyme i: 
' ; theirs, naturally asks if this was the city ‘From the time of Erasmus until about||@pperith too openly in some persones 

_ As soon, however. as the first impres-) where th proudest Oligsrchy of the eart!'\forty years last past, the learning was|| With grete shame, but also in the tempora! 

ion is over, this famed city ceases to play! once bore sway, and mae whole nations jdownright pedantry. The conversation partie, to whom also it is full expedient to 

“pon the imacination and he man of un-)| respect the power of that republic which! andl habits of these tenes were as starched || have compatent congruitie.’—** Were- 

prejudi ced iniad regards it, in ts present ithev themselves controlled? He couk 

state, as exhibiting-a = ommixture| never believe it, were not unquestionable 

of meanness and inagnificence—-of beauty 

md deformity—of re 

sion. In every quarter he sees the hand 





’ ‘iitakes care to say something about it. 
hey are surrounded :— There is in it a vast portion of the grand 

“©? Ths Greece, but liv |, blended with a still greater portion of the 

Folfowing the course of the canal from|}grotesqne; perfect, though shapeless, it 
i place called Mestre, on the adjacentcon-!lis at once heautiful and unsightly. Domes 
tinent, we soon entered the Laguna, |jrising like pagadas taper up from the roof, 
which bronght us direct in view of the’ and Turkish .imeréts Took down upon) 
town, and the scene on the Wat was jlicht colonnades which surmorent some of 
strikingly novel to the eye of aw Myztish-|the finest specimens of Gothic skill. 
man. Gondolas were sew ial direc-|| The decorations of the interior far exceed 
tions, plying back wards, atiel forwards,!|any thing that the greatest master of de- 
and from their sable. anrehewed! equip- leeription could possibly sav of thea 


ments, [| could comvdre thera to nothing|| Suffice it to observe, that the walls dis-| 


but so many moving héarses. 
however, constructed on a princip! ‘the Italian school; that the floor is of va- 
which peculiarly adapts them to the pur-||riecated polished marble, and that the roof' 
vse for which they are intended. In ge-|lis of the richest Mosaic, burnished all over| 
ieral they are of an oblong form, taper-|jthrough numberless separate concaves,| 
i¢ towards both ends, very narrow, cuilbench of which exhibits some imposing de-| 
“variably painted black. A small com-||vice of a sacred character, with an appro- 
; artment is raised in thé ¢emtre, cover-|| priate inseripti’_annexed. The different 
ed with coarse black cloth, and decorat-||other chureh:s are equally grand in pro- 
od with sable tufts, similar to those on the|| portion, particularly that ‘of Santa Maria 
,0fs of common heurses. and within fhis|idella Salute, a structure which is thought 
ire placed three seats, which usually |not to be surpassed by any in Europe for 
erve to accommodate four passengers. Jeymmetry and. chasteness in its style of, 
The seats are ef black leather, stuffed, architecture. The public galleries, and 


ing Greece no more.” 





They are iplay some of the rarest chef-d’euvres of 


ithey were to stand mannerly, forsooth, 


Mathers and mothers slash’t their daugh- 





nd two persons occupy the largest of jjone or two belonging to private individu- 


to the rest. They wefe as severe to} 
their children as schoolmasters, and their 
schoolmasters as masters of the House of 
Correction ; the child perfectly loathed 
the sight of his parent, as the slave his 
torture. Gentlemen of thirty and forty 
years old were to stand like mutes and 
fools, bareheaded, before their parents ; 
and the danghters (grown women) were 
to stand at the cupboardside during the 
whole time of the proud mother’s visits, 
unless (as the fashion was) leave was de- 
sired, forsooth, that a cushion should be 
given them to kneel upon, brought them 
by the serving-man, after they had done 
sufficient penance by standing. The boys 
(I mean the young fellows) had their fore- 
heads twined up and stiffened with spittle ; 


ithus, the foretop ordered as before, with 
one hand at the band-string, the other he- 
hind the breech. The gentlemen had 
prodigious fans, as is to be seen in old pic- 
tures, like that instrument that is used to 
drive feathers, and in it had a handle at 
least half a yard long. With these the 
daughters were oftentimes corrected ; but 





U 


Yirecords to be found in every ruined pa- | doctors in those days were but old boys, |j't were expedient that there should be a 


and al the lerners be compelled to go to 
the few techers, and to noon others, the 
maistres waxen riche of monie, and the 
lerners pouere in comyng, as experience 
openly sheweth ayenst al vertu and ordre 
of wele public.” 

This petition was not only granted, but 
within nine years afterwards five addition- 
al public schools were set up in the me- 
tropolis, and which has done, the same au- 
thor observes, ‘‘ for this good end, to 
check and suppress the smaller schools 
then of late opened by ignorant and illite- 
rate grammar masters.” 


THE DRAMA. 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s canse, 

To aid her prevepts and enforce her laws, 

8o long the just and generous will befriend, 

Aad triumph on ber efforts wili attend. . 
Baooxs. 


a 
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THE CITIZENS. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 

Pro. Person.—™Mr Cask, Mrs. Cask, and Miss Cas) 
‘Twas Sunday morning, quite serene the air, 
And city beaux began to dress their Hair ; 
Prepared in wagoows or in gigs to ride, 

With some fair nymph close wedg’d in by the’ 





ters, in the time of their besom discipline, 


side, 
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drew on, 
Intent on mounting horses had on loan, 
And wale and female in promiscuous throng, 
To quit the city hurried all along, : 
When Mrs. Cask, her surly spouse address'd, 
And smiling softly, thus her wish express’d. 
Mrs. C. How sweet the morning! air how 
vastly fine ! 
I'd like immensely out of town to dine, 
In some smalj village, near the public road ; 
You know, my dear, we seldom go abroad. 
Confin’d the week, dear Mr. Cask, as we, 
We should on, Sunday, breathe some air that's 
- free. 
Our neighbour Potion says, as how ‘tis good, 
Both for the spirits, and to cleanse the blood : 
Come, have a coach, and diive somewhere from 
town ; 
You'll make the tea, whilst I put on my gown. 
Mr. C. 1 hate all jaunts expensive such as 
these ; 
T'll dine at home ; but after, if you please, 
We'll take a walk, as sober folks should do, 
To Greenwich or to Cato’s—I and you. 
Vl smoke my pipe, and you shall drink your tea, 
Poll can go with us-—wife, do you agree ? 
Mrs. You still will talk in your old vul- 
gar stile! 
Pray, do you think that I can walk a mile ? 
Icannot walk—I can’t upon my life! 
We'll have a coach, say yes, and end our strife. 
Mr. C. You cannot walk! why not, as well 
as 1? 
You'd find it easy, if you'd only try. 
Mrs. C. Fie! Mr. Cask, how foolishly you 
talk! 
Do you expect that I should meanly walk? 
‘To walk is vulgar; with a cheerful face, 
Say yes, at once me, dot with a good grace. 
B.C Expenséfor ever—ay, this is the way, 
Istave bebind the counter every day ; 
Scarce stir one moment weekly from my shop, 
Save just sometimes at Niblo’s inn to pop, 
To smoke segars, and see what's going on, 
The price of siocks—the lottery—and loan ; 
Yet this and that, and t’other thing you buy, 
And every way to ruin me you try— 
A thousand things [ve got to cause vexation, 
Bad debts—sad fatiures—childrens education— 
Two sons—a daughter all at boardin. schvol. 
Some folks have told me I’m an arra:t fool 
To wring up children as great people do, 
And this expense is Owing all to you. 
The half year’s bill I saw the other day, 
An? very soon [ll have them too to pay ; 
There’s “dancing, drawing, music, and a hat,” 
Clothes mended, shawls, and the devil knows 
what! 
Mrz. C. Don't many neighbours send their 
sons fo college, 
To learn old Greck——and get all sorts of know 
letge, 
At more expense’? and yet you trifles grudge, 
Why, Mr. Cork, Jack yet may be a judge. 
Poor wretched woman, that I e’er should be 
Fast tied for life unto a bear like thee ! 
Don’t al] around me io their satins flaunt, 
And of their liveries and attendants vaunt, 
See bulis and plays, in the genteciest stile, 
Whilst I at home sit moping all the while ? 
A gown or cap, you scarce will eer bestow, 
And what you do is at a price so low, 
That I’m not fit in public to appear ; 
And yet you gain five thousand neat a-year, 
Beside your thousands out on mortgage lent, 
That brings you in a pretty sum per cent. 
Mr. C. Vil stop my ears—pray hold your 
cursed tongue—— 
You'll drive me mad—lI’m always in the wrong— 
O Lud !—O Lud !—my life is wretehed sure ! 
Continual din and nore do I endure. 
One time I’m teaz'd to buy a satin gown ; 


Next day to drive perhaps ten miles from town ; | 


Sometimes, however busy be the day, 
I’m dragg’d by force to coach it to the play— 
Each day you find some little pretty thiugs, 
That T must purchase,—china—plate—or rings. 
I'm scarce allow'd a single moment's ease, 
Nor must I do, but what you, Madam, please. 
My hat and wig, are sometimes ungenteel : 
I’m often forc’d to strip from head to heel ; 
My old drab coat, I long on Sundays wore, 
Though whole, is now become a sad eye-sore ; 
My woollen night-cap too offends your sight ; 
1 scarce dare go to smoke my pipe at night. 
’Tisiow—tis mean—'tis vulgar, stili you baw! ; 
And then you strive, me some where else to haul; 
And in your mouth you've always this reproach, 
That f refuse to treat you with a coach.— 
Mrs. C. A hackney coach !—had I but proper 
spirit, 
Vd have a carriage, I'd no longer bear it. 
Miss C. Indeed papa, I think you're vastly 


wrong, 
Mamma and I have gone on foot too long. 
When peopie can, they onght to live with taste, 
You never grudge expense when at a feast. 
Mr. C. Be quiet, hussey—don’t I always pay 
Enough for you ? demands come every day 
For dancing—music—and for parly voo : 
I shan’t be teaz’d by such a minx as you! , 
Mrs. C. O! cruel man! how can you serve 
one so! . 
More rude and bearishevery day you grow ; 
No mortal woman can this usage bear ; 
You force me now to shed a fecling tear. 
Oh! would but Heav’n here end my wretched 
life, 
And free me—free me—from this state of strife, 
A crue) husband, who will still deny 
The smallest trifle that { want to buy: 


Such treatment surely would provoke a saint! 

My smelling bottle '—Ob ! I faint! 1 taint. 
Mr. C. Here, Betty! Betty !—salts !—the 

bottle——rur ! 

Ob! feolish man! what have I—have I done! 

My child in tears—my wife in fainting fits! 

Help! neighbours, help! Ill tose—I'l! lose my 
wits. 

Mrs.C. Ab! barb’rous man—and will you 
not relent? 

Must I untimely to my grave be sent? 

Mr.C. Dry up your tears—the comfort this 
of marriage! 

Well, once more, wife, I'l) treat you with a car- 

riage. 

Run Betty—quickly—run into the street, 

Aud hire the first neat hackney-coach you meet—}} 

These women still some how have got the art 

To overcome us, and to melt the heart. 

Let us poor Cits do whatsoe'r we may, 

Our headstrong spouses stil! will have their way. 
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BLOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF CANOVA. 








—~—_ 

The celebrated sculptor, A. Canova, 
was born in the year 1757, at Passagno, a 
village in the Venetian States. At the 
early age of twelve, it is said, his talents 
attracted the attention of the ‘ Seigneur 
de Passanno,”’ (for whose table he execut- 
ed a lion in batter) so much so, indeed, 
as to induce him to encourage the natural 
propensity of the young artist. Atseven- 
teen Canova executed an Eurydice in soft 
stone, a work in which it was difficult to 
discover that indication of talent to which 
bis numerous productions have since 
evinced. Admitted into the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Venice, he obtained many 
prizes, and when he set out for Rome the 
senate granted him a pension of 300 do- 
cats by way of encouragement ; also as a 
reward for a group of Dedalus and Darus, 
which, however, was not remarkable for 
any quality beyond that of being a correct 
representation, but without an ill-chosen 
crace, of subject. It is not known whe- 
ther Canova attached any value on this 
performance. of which a cast is still to be 
seen in his study ; but it serves to show! 
it what an immense distance he has left 


man costume, with helmet and large cloak, 
which covers the shoulder and left arm. 
Hebe pouring out nectar, of the size of 
nature, belongs to the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. 
Hercules chaining Lycas toa Rock.--T his 
colossal group graces the collection of the 
Duc de Brauciana (Tolonia, banker,) at 
Rome. 

Napoleon holding a Sceptre.—-This 
statue has become, by conquest, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Wellington. 

The monument of Maria Christina, 
Archduchess of Austria, is one of his anest 
performances, and is placed in the church’ 
of Augustus, at Vienna. 

The Mother of Napoleon, the size of life, 
in imitation of the Agrippina in stone, 
which is placed in the Capitol, has be- 
come the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Venus victorious.—The goddess is re- 
presented lying and holding the apple. 
At the sight of this statue the English no- 
bleman for whom it was intended engag- 
ed him to undertake the execution of a 
Nymphe, in a recumbent attitude. Ca- 
nova has completed this, which belongs 
to the King of England. What renders 
the ‘* Venus victorious” more remarka- 
ble is, that it is a representation of Pauali- 
ua Bonaparte, Princess Borghese. 

Venus coming out of the Bath.—The 
character and position of the head of this 
figure are nearly the same as those of the 
Venus de Medicis. 

Theseus vanquishing the Centaur, is a 
colossal greup, formed of two blocks of 
marble for the city of Milan. 

The three Graces—remarkable for the 












gal to the Court of Rome ; of Frederick, 
Prince of Orange; and a Cenotaph to 
John Falieri, a Venetian Senator ; as also, 
the model of a monument to the memory 
of Nelson ; a colossal bust of himself ;— 
and, lastly, a horse destined to support 
the statue of Napoleon. 

In the years 1798 and 1799, during the 
time Italy was involved in war and trou- 
bles, Canova suspended his labours, and 
travelled into Austria and ‘Prussia. In 
the month of September, 1802, he visited 
France, being invited thither by the first 
Consul; at which time the Institute ad- 
mitted him as an Associate. It was at this 
time that he made the colossal bust of 
Napoleon. Canova revisited Paris in 
August, 1815, to reclaimn those objects of 
art which had been brought thither by 
the victorious armies of France. From 
thence he came to England, where he re- 
ceived from the Prince Regent a gold 
snuff-box, set with diamonds. On his re- 
turn to Rome the Academy of St. Luke 
waited upon him in a body, to congratu- 
late him. His talents have, besides, 
procured him other distinctions. The 
Pope has constituted him President of the 
Fine Arts at Rome, created him a knight, 
conferred upon him the title of Marquis . 
of Ischia, and bestowed upon him a yeat- 
ly pension of a thousand Koman crowns ; 
and, lastly, in solemn assembly, on the 
5th of January, 1816, announced to him 
that his name was inscribed in the Book 
of the Capitol. ‘ The Pope,” says his 
| biographer, ** has done well ; it is Canova 
lwho is noble, and not the Marquis of Is- 
chia.” 

Canova was incontestably a sculptor o1 
jsaperior merit, with whom, perhaps, ho 








graceful arrangement of the figures, the 
elegance of their forms, and beauty of| 


land. 
. . . > { 
porting a cross and shield, on which, in| 

° 5 — | 
relief, are figures of St. Peter and St.) 
Paul; a colossal statue, which Canova} 





his first attempts. His compositien, for. 
the Mausoleum of Pope Clement X!V. 
(Gang:nelli,) at Rome, is, on the whole, 
jbut a mediocre performance ; but he dis- 
played considerable talent in the execu- 
jtion of the head of the old man, who pre-|| 
isonts the bust of the Pope, which is bea:-|) 
itiful. ‘This Mansoleum, which was exe-| 
jcuted in the years 1784—5, has been en- 
ieraved by Vitolli, and at the bottom of the 
|plate, which is dedicated to Chevalier Je- 





lrome Zulian, Ambassador at the Ottoman 
Porte, whom he calls the Pericles of the 
age, be styles himself ** Sculptor of Pos- 
sagno,” and states his age to be thirty.— 
In 1785, he composed the group of Cupid 
and Psyche couches, a subject taken from 
the fable of Apuleius ; but there is more 
of manner than of grace in this composi- 
tion. Almost all the works which have 
since emanated from the chisel of Canova) 
are exempt from bad taste. Weare about! 
to enumerate them for the information of 
the lovers of the fine arts, as also to in-} 
form them where the principal ones are 
to be found. 

Psyche, a standing figure.—-She is hold- 
ing a butterfly by the wings, which is re-! 
posing in her other hand : it is a graceful) 
statue, of the size of life. Canova said of | 
this statue, ‘it is one of the sins of my| 
youth.” A lady celebrated for her beau-; 
ty, benevolence, and wit, replied, “ Ca-| 
aova questi non sono peccati mortali.” | 

Venus and Adonis, which has been en-' 
graved by Bertini, and is at Naples. | 

Mary Magdalene.—Of small size, but! 
one of the most celebrated of Canova’s} 
works. It adorns the beautiful gallery of 
M. Sommariva, at Paris. 

Cupid and Psyche, standing. This 
group is at Malmaison, and Canova exe- 








: 


as to a proper place jor its elevation, the 
artist sold ail he possessed in the Roman) 
States, and with the proceeds erected a! 


pied from the Parthenon at Athens. 
Amongst the other works of Canova! 


Peace and the Graces ; a group which! 
belongs to the King of England. Hector, 
holding a naked sword; Ajax, seizing his; 
falchion ; an Infant; John the Bap- 
tist ; Polyhymnia, reclining ; Terpsichore| 
(which belongs to Count Sammariva) ;| 
Peace, winged, treading upon a serpent,! 
in her right hand an olive branch, and in| 
her left asceptre. This statue, life size,| 
belongs to Count Romanzoff. The Em-} 
press Maria Louisa is represented as 


sceptre. 
prayer. A female figure, reclining, which 
is Leopoldine Peterhazy Lechtenstein. A 
Female Dancer, leaning against the trunk 
ofatree ; Paris, holding the apple ; these 
two latter statues were at Malmaison, bui 
the Emperor of Russia now possesses 
them. Two other Female Dancers, of 
the size of life ; one carrying cymbals, 
the other acrown. Statue of Washing- 
ton, for the Senate House, Carolina. 
Besides the monuments of which we 
have already spoken, Canova executed 
one for the Marchioness of Santa Cruz. 
which she ordered for her daughter, but 
commemorates the memory of both her- 
self and daughter. It bears this simple 
but touching epitaph :—** Mater infelicis- 
sima filia et sibi.” (By the most unhap- 
py of mothers to her daughter and her- 





cuted a copy of it for the Emperor of 
Russia. 

Perstus holding the head of Medusa.— 
This statue was executed for Joseph Bo- 


self.) On the tomb of Alfieri he has re- 
presented Italy as weeping over the ashes 
of that celebrated writer ; and on that of 
Valpaio, himself mourning the loss of his 














sio, a painter, but it has since become thejifriend, Besides these, he executed those 
property of Pope Pius VII. | 


lof Count Sauza, Ambassador from Portu- 





liercadto the Pepe in testrmony of trimfied ; 
gratitude ; but difficuities having arisen}; donations to all the Academies of Rome 
} furnished funds for the employment o! 


| ATs AND SCIENCES. 





|living one can be said to compete. He 
jalso attempted painting, but failed ; he 


their heads—belong to the King of Eng-|/nevertheless, entertained’ more parental 
regard for these ** wayward wanderings o/ 
Religion, crowned and radiated, sup-||his fancy,” than for those divine work: 


lwhich have immortalized him. 
| . : 
Canova made honourable use of th: 
jfortane which he so honourably acquir 


he instituted prizes, made munificen 


young artists, and pensioned the aged and 
iunfortunate! The works of Canova have 


temple to receive this statue. The build-| been engraved by Vitali, Bertini, Mar 
ing is circular, but the front is exactly co-||chetta, Raciani, Bertinelli, Cameron, B: 


inato, and Fontana; they have been col 
jlected, and are preceded by a catalogue 


may be enumerated Mars and Venus ;}of his works, magnificently printed by 


| Didot. 











j 
j 











——-—— Science has sought. on weary wing, 
Ly sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CamPeett. 





WINTER IN SPITZBERGEN. 
~<>— 
The single night of this dreadful coun- 





Concord ; it is a sitting figure, holding a/|try begins about the 30th of October ; the 
Piety, veiled, in the attitude of|/sun then sets, and never appears till abou: 


ithe 10th of February. A glimmering, in 
jdeed, continues some weeks after the set 
iting of the sun: then succeed clouds and 
\| thick darkness, broken by the light oi! 
000, Which is as luminous as in England ; 
land, during this long might, shines witl 
unfailing lustre. ‘The cold strengthen 
llwith the new year ; andthe sun is usher- 
led in with an unusual severity of frost 
||By the middle of March, the cheerfu! 
| light grows strong ; the arctic foxes leav. 
their holes ; and the sea-fow! resort, i 

igreat multitudes, to their breeding-places 
; The sun sets no more afier the 14th o! 
(May; the distinction ef day and njght 
iithen lost. : 
| In the height of summer, the sun ha: 

IIheat enough to melt the tar en the deck: 
lof ships; but from August its power de 

‘clines: it sets fast. After the middle o! 
September, day is hardly distinguishable, 
jand, by the of October, takes a long 





farewell of this. country ; the days now 
become frozen, and winter reigns tri 
umphant 

















Earth and soil are denied to the frozen 
regions of Spitzbergen : at least, the only 
thing which resembles soil is the grit worn 
from the mountains by the power of the 
winds, or the attriuon of cataracts of) 
melted snow : this, indeed, is assisted by| 
the putrified lichens, of the rocks, and the 
dung of birds, brought own by the same 
means. The composition of these islands 
is stone, formed by the sublime hand of 
omnipotent Power ; not fritted into seg- 
ments, transverse ,or perpendicular, but 
cast, at once, into one immense and solid 
mass. A mountain, throughout, is but a 
single stone, destitute of fissures, except 
in places cracked by the irresistible pow- 
er of frost, which often causes lapses, at- 
tended by a noise like thunder, and scat- 
tering over their bases rude and exten- 
sive ruins. 

The valleys, or rather glens, of this| 
country, are filled with eternal ice or| 
snow. They are totally inaccessibie, andl] 











known only by the divided course of the||moon’s lower limb a 40 minutes past one 
mountains, or where they terminate in|/o’clock in the morning, middle thereof at 
34 minutes past 3, ends at 27 minutes 


the’ ice-bergs or glaciers. No streams|| 
water their dreary bottoms; and even! 
springs are denied. 


riodical cataracts of melted snow in the} 


short season of summer, or to the pools|jat 21 minutes 45 seconds past 4; whole 


in the middle of the vast fields of ice. | 

Yet, even here, Flora deigns to make} 
a short. visit, and to scatter a scanty stock) 
over the bases of the hills: her efforts}! 
never rise beyond a few humble herbs,|) 
which shoot, flower, and seed, in the) 


short warmth of June and July, and then||the end of the eclipse will not be seen in}/The example set by the Duke of Bridg- 
seen long! water had soon numerons imitators ; ani 
Among these, however, the salubrious| enough to afford the followers of Urania} since that epoch, the anxiety to make up 
scurvy-grass, the resource of distemper-||a good opportunity of viewing the immer-| for lost time has been such, that there ex- 
ed frames, is providentially most abun-|/sion of the moon nearly into the centre of|/ist at present in the British isles, 103 ca- 


wither into rest until the succeeding year.|| 


dant. i 

Where the countries have been long in- | 
habited, in all the arctic coasts of Europe, || 
Asia, and America, the natives, with very| 
few variations and exceptions, seem to be} 
a distinct species both in body and mind,| 
and not to be derived from the adjacent; 


nations or any of their better proportion-||zebue, lieutenant in the Russian navy, 


ed neighbours. Their stature is aoe 
four to four feet and a half, and their skins 
are swarthy. From use, they run up 
rocks like goats, and up trees like squir-) 
rels. hey are so strong in the arm,) 
that they can draw a bow which a steut) 
Norwegiancan hardly bend ; yet lazy even) 
to torpidity, when not incited by necessi-! 
ty ; and pusillanimous and nervous to | 
mysterical degree. These are the na- 
tives of Finmark and Lapland. The 
coasts east of Archangel, as far as the ri- 
ver Oby, are inhabited by the Samoeids ; 
a race as short as the Laplanders, but 
much uglier, and more brutalized ; their} 
food being the carcasses of horses, or any 
other animals. They use the reindeer 
to draw their sledges, bui are not civiliz- 
ed enough to make it a substitute for the 
cow. 


| 








| 
| 
' 








ECLIPSES IN 1823. } 

During the course of the year 1823,| 
there will be three eclipses, viz. one of, 
the sun, and two of the moon; and ac-| 
cording to calculations made from Vince’s, | 
Ferguson’s, and Ewing’s tables, they will! 
happen in the manner following : 
‘The first of these is a great total one of| 
the moon, on Septuagesima Sunday, the! 
26th of February, the beginning thereof; 
as observed in England, at 53 minutes 16 
seconds past 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
middie at 37 minutes 15 seconds past 5, 
end thereof at 21 minutes 14 seconds past 
7 o’clock in the evening; total dura- 
tion 3 hours 27 minutes 58 seconds. 
lotal obsearation begins at 52 minutes 
52 seconds past four, end thereof at 21 
minutes 38 seconds past six ; whok 





jof the sun, on Tuesday morning, July the 


jjobscuration at East Retford, Nottingham- 


|calculated) will not be more than 54 of | 


tal one of the moon, on Wednesday the 
23d of July; the defect begins on the||* 


The mariners are || minutes 54 seconds ; the digits eclipsed 
indebted for fresh water solely to the pe-|| will be 18° 18' 3”. 


\lar to that of burning horn, which was ex- 
~=~ |haled in the country. 


ASTRONOMY. | 
| half a foot thick. 








total darkness, consequently the beginning 
of the e*lipse will not be seen by any m 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. To the 
lovers of astronomy this eclipse will afford 
an excellent treat, as they will have the 
ineans of viewing the whole total observ- 
ation. 

The second is a small and partial one 


8th. The true time of conjunction is at 
|3.) minutes 36 seconds past 6 in the morn- 
jing ; but on account of the moon’s great 
north latitude (which is 1° 50’) the 
a lipse will be very small, and cannot 
possibly be visible to all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain; the greatest possible 


ishire, (for which latitude this eclipse is 
1 digit. } 
The third and last is another great to-|) 


| 
past 5, the total duration is 3 hours 45) 
Total obscuration be- 
ins at 46 minutes 17 seconds past 2, ends 


time of total obscuration is 1 hour 35 mi- 
nutes 28 seconds. The moon will set on!’ 
the morning of the 23d July, at 29 mi- 
nutes past 4 in the morning, about a quar- 
ter of an hour after she cometh out of to- 





‘giving him an account of his inspection of 


|mains for me to do, to be the author of « 





bars are separated, they lose usually 4 
considerable part of their force, if we do 
not previously decompose the great cir- 
cuit into two smaller ones, by applying 
each contact to its curved magnet before 
the separation. In this way, the two se- 
parated magnets lose little or nothing of 
their power ; and two may be touche: 
in the same time that one is, on the usuwl 
plan. By conforming to these rules, 
Professor Steinhauser has succeeded in 
| making magnets of extraordinary power. 
jin the least possible time. He also lays 
ithe bar to be magnetized on others pre- 
viously made, and arranged in a horse- 
shoe form. 

| —_- 

Comparison of British and French Ci 
nals, by M. H. de Pommeuse.—This ges 
tleman has just published a 4to volume o1 
the above subject. ‘* Vauban,”’ says he. 
after having laboured at 300 ancient 
strong holds, and constructed 30 new for- 
tresses ; after having conducted 55 stegés, 
and exposed his person in more than 100 
battles, Vauban said to Louis XIV., in 








the canal of Languedoc, with which the 
king had charged him, ‘ Sire, | woul 
give all that I have done, and all that re- 


work, so admirable and so useful to your 
kingdom.’ In that country” (ingland,) 


sesses the same properties. 





uumonia, With fora, bo disc. ; pny. 
‘ures of these =:!t-. lt is also knoy 
that the acidulous phosphate of lime p. 
Wheu linen, 
muslin, wood, or paper, are dipped in’a 
-olution of that salt, of the specific grayj- 
ty of from 1.26 to 1.30, they become 
completely incombustible. They may be 
charred by an intense heat, but they 
will not burn. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Spider.—We have a great number 
of species common among us, which aff 
ree in the geveral marks and charac. 
rs. They all have weapons issuing out 
{the mouth ; but these are of two kinds, 
ccording to the two principal distinctions 
f the spiders. They consist, in some, 
f two spicula in the manner of a forked 
iook : this is their structure in all the 
kinds which have eight eyes. In othets 
they are composed of two forcipated arms, 
or are divided into two claws, in the man- 
ner of the legs of a crab: these are the 
weapons of all those spiders which have 
only two eyes. , 

The belly of the spider is remarkably 
livided from the head and shoulders, so 
as to adhere only by a thread : this is the 
case in all except the two-eyed kinds; 
ind in the different species the body is 
variously painted. Spiders frequently 
“ast their skins, which may be found in 





says M. de Pommeuse, “ whatever is acd- 
mitted to be truly useful, is not long in 





tal darkness ; in consequence of which, 


Great Britain, but will be 


the earth’s shadow. 
ne een 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. | 
~—. 


Remarkable Glacier.—M. Otto de Kot- 


has discovered, in the western part of the 
gulf, to the north of Bebring’s Strait, 
a mountain covered with verdure (with 
moss and grass,) composed interiorly of, 
solid ice. On arriving at a place where 
the shore rises almost perpendicularly 
from the sea to the height of 100 feet, 
and continues afterwards to extend with a 
gradual inclination, they observed masses 
of the purestice, 100 feet high, preserv- 
ed under the above vegetable carpet. 
The portion exposed to the sun was melt- 
ing, and sending much water into the sea. 
An undoubted proof of the ice they were 
contemplating being primitive, was afford- 
ed by the great number of bones and 
teeth of mammoths, which make their ap- 
pearance when it is melted. They could 
not account for a very strong smell, simi- 


The soil of these 
mountains, which to a certain height are 
covered with an abundant herbage, is only 
It is composed of a 
mixture of clay-earth, sand, and mould ; 
the ice melts gradually beneath it; the 
carpet falis downwards and continues to 
thrive. The latitude is 66° 15’ 36” N. 
—~_— 

On the Fubrication of Artificial Magnets. 
Professor Steinhiiuser has ascertained, 
that if by the process of canton, we unite, 
in the form of a square, too steel bars, 
and two coniacts of iron, it is better to 
operate by the double touch in a circle, 
than by a motion backwards and forwards. 
Again, when we combine these bars in a 
square, the force of that which we wish 
to magnetize, ought to increase in pro- 
portion as the other magnet has become 
more energetic ; that in magnetizing 
horse-shoe magnets, it is much more ad- 





luration of total obscuration one hour 
28 minutes 46 seconds ; the moon’s lat- 
itade north descending. The moon will 


rise on the same day at 21 minutes past 
4, afew minutes before she enters inte 








vantageous to place two of these bent 
bars, with their friendly poles so suited 
as that the magnetic circle be completed ; 
and that we should then touch circular: 


becoming the object of general emul ition. 


inals of navigation, the development of 
iwhich amounts to 2682 English miles 
| (nearly 1000 leagues.) One only of these 
‘canals (61 miles long) belongs to Lreland ; 
ifive, which form together 150 miles i: 
jlength, are excavated in Scotland; the 
lothers, to the number of 97, cover Eng- 
land alone as witha net-work, whose sur- 
face is nut the quarter, and whose popu- 
lation is little more than the third, of that 
jof France. This country possesses only 
|six canals of grand navigation, the united 
lengths of which constitute only 150 
\leagues: and about 20 canals of secon- 
\dary navigation, which have not altogeth- 
ier more than 100 leagues of develop- 
ment.”” 
—<— 
Green Fire.—The following is a recipe 
for making green fire, which has long been 
a desideratum by pyrotechnists, and 
which, when burned in a reflector, sheds 
a beautiful green light on a!l surrounding 
objects ; it may also be employed in the 
changes of fire-works alternating with 
red and blue fire. 
Take of flowers of sulphur 13 parts, 
nitrate of baryta 77, oxymuriate of potas- 
sa 5, metallic arsenic 2, charcoal 3. The 
nitrate of baryta should be well dried 
and powdered ; it should then be mixed 
with the other ingredients, all finely pul- 
verized, and the whole triturated until 
perfectly blended together. A little ca- 
lamine may be occasionally added, in or- 
der to make the compound slower of 
combustion ; and it is above all things re- 
quisite that the trituration of the materi- 
als should be continued until they are 
completely mixed. 
> 
Eggs preserved 300 years.—In the wall 
of a chapel near the Lago. Maggiore, built 
more than 300 years ago, three eggs, im- 
bedded in the mortar. of the wall, were 
found to be quite fresh. It has long been 
known that bird’s eggs brought from In- 
lia, covered with a film of wax, have 
been hatched inj Europe after the wax 
had been dissolved by alcohol. 
> 
Method of rendering cloth incombusti- 
hle-—The most effectual solutions for 
rendering cleths incom bustible are mu- 





with the magnet destined to communicai’ jiriate, sulphate, phosphate and borate of 


the webs, perfectly dry and transparent ; 
ind from such skins the forceps, or claws, 
for they are always shed with the skins, 
[may easier be separated, and examined 
iwith much greatef exactness, than in the 
jcommon spider while living. 

The spider’s manner of weaving its 
web is very wonderful. The creature 
has five little teats, or nipples, near the 
extremity of the tail: from these pro- 
ceeds a gummy liquor, which adheres to 
every thing it is pressed against ; and be- 
ing drawn out, hardens instantly in the 
air, and becomes a string or thread, strong 
enough to bear five or six times the weight 
of the spider’s body. This thread_is 
composed of several finer ones, which 
are drawn out separately, but unite toge- 
ther at two or three hair-breadths) dis- 
tance from the creature’s body. These 
threads are finer or coarser, according to 
the bigness of the spider that spins them. 
Mr. Leuwenhoeck has computed that a 
hundred of the single threads of a full 
grown spider are not equal to the diame- 
ter of a hair of his beard; and, conse: 
quently, if the threads and hair be both 
round, ten thousand such threads are not 
larger than such a hair. He calculates 
farther, that when young spiders first be- 
gin to spin, four hundred of them are not 
larger than one which is of a full growth ; 
allowing which, four millions of a young 
spider’s threads are not so big as a single 
hair of a man’s beard. 











—_ 

The fresh-water Polypus.—Polype, or 
polypus, a fresh-water insect, belonging 
to the genus hydra, in the class of worms, 
and order of zoophites,“in the Linnzan 
system ; which, when cut into a number 
of separate pieces, becomes, in a day or 
two, so many distinct and separate ani- 
mals ; each piece having the surprising 
property of producing a head and tail, 
and the other organs necessary for life, 
and all the animal functions. 

The production of its young is, indeed, 
different from the common course of na- 
ture in other animals ; for the young one 
issues from the sides of its parent in form 
of a small pimple or protuberance, which, 
lengthening and enlarging every hour, 
becomes in about two days a perfect ani- 
mat, and drops from its parent to shift for 
itself; but before it does this it has often 
another growing from its own side, and 
sometimes a third from it, even before 
the first is separated from its parent. 

If the method of this little animal’s pro- 
ducing its young be very amazing, its pro- 
duction of the several parts, when cut off, 











is much more so, The discovery of this 
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was perfectly accide 
bley, who had often met with the crea- 
ture in the water, and from its fixed resi- 
dence in one place, and some other ob- 
servations, not being able to determine 
whether it wére an animal or a vegetable, 
made the trial by cutting it asunder, when 
to lis atmazemeat, he found, that in a few 
days, each of these pieces was become a 
perfect anfinal, the head part having shot 
forth a tail, and the tail a head. — A thou- 
sand other trials, by cutting the anual in 





different manners, first by M. Trembley, 
and afterwards, at his request, by -M.| 
Reaumur, and Bernard de Jussieu, at 
Paris, and Mr. Folkes, Mr. Baker, anc 
other naturalists in England, were the re- 
ault of this ; and all sueceerted in the same, 
manner with those who repeated them. 

The several strange properties record- 
ed of this animal, though very surprising, | 
are, however, none of them pecuhiar to it 
alone. The Surinam toad is well known 
to produce its ouug, not in the ordinary 
way, but in cells upon its back. Mr.) 
Sherwood has, very lately, discovered) 
the small eels in sour paste to be each, } 
without exception, full of living young} 
ones. And as to the most amazing of all) 
its properties, the reproduction of its} 
parts, we know the crab and lobster, if a 
leg be broken off, always produces a new! 
one: and M. Bonet, M. Lyonet, M. de} 
Reaumur, and Mr. Folkes, have all 
found, on experiment, that several earth 
and water worms have the same proper-| 
ty, some of them even when cut into thir- 
ty pieces. The urtica marina, or sea- 
nettle, has been also found to have the 
same ; and the sea star-fish, of which the 
polypus is truly a species, though it had 
long escaped the researches of nataral- 
ists, was always well known by the fish- 
ermen to have it also. 





~<— 

The Lark Rescued.—A circumstance of 
rather a singular nature excited the atten- 
tion of the company in the Argyll steam- 
boat a few months since, during her voy- 
age from Glasgow : 

When'a little way above the Renfrew, 
a lark flew from the land, closely follow- 
ed by a hawk, which pursued it for a con- 
siderable time, almost unmediately above 
the vessel. ‘The lark continued with a 
surprising dexterity to elude the grasp 
of its intended destroyer, till quite ex- 
hausted with its fruitless attempts to es- 
cape, it flew to the boat, and alighted on 
the deck. A gentleman instantly sprung 
forward to its succour, but with a preci- 





kingdom; the breadth across from the tip 
of one petal to the tip of the other, is lit- 
tle short of three feet. ‘Ihe cup may be 
estimated capable of containing twelve 
pints; and the weight of the whole is 
frou: twelve to fifteen pounds. The in- 
side of the cup is of a deep purple, but 
towards the. mouth it is marked with nu- 
merous spots of white. The petals are 
of a brick red colour. The whole sub- 
stance of the flower is not less than half 
in inch thick, and of a firm fleshy consis- 
tence.” 

Varnish-Tree.—This tree grows to a 
considerable ‘size, and is met with in the 
astern India Islands, and also in Suma- 
tra. Its wood ts of a fine dark colour to- 
wards the centre, and the lighter colour- 
ed near the circumference. The bark 
exudes a resin which is extremly acrid, 
agd, applied to the skin, causes excoria- 
tions and blisters. The people consider 
it dangerous to handle amy part of the 
tree, and even to sit or sleep under its 
shade. This resin, on exposure to the 
air, soon assumes a black colour, and be- 
comes hard. Itis collected and employ- 
ed as a varnish, and sells for this purpose 
at a high price. 

The Camphor-Tree.—This valuable 
tree is found in Sumatra and Borneo and 
bears a very high price. It is found ina 
concrete state, in cavities and fissures in 
the heart of the tree. In order to ob- 
tain it, the tree is felled, and split into 
lengths, to allow of the extraction of the 
erystallized masses. The same trees af- 
ford both the concrete substance and an 
oil, which is supposed to be the first stage 
of the formation of the camphor. The 
Sumatran camphor is little known in Eu- 
rope, and it would perhaps deserve exa- 
nination, to ascertin how far its proper- 
ues differ from those of the common kind, 
{t appears to be less volatile, and its 
odour is not so diffusive. a 


The Brucea dysenterica is an Abyssi- 
nian shrub, the bark of which is very 
successfully employed by the inhabitants, 
against the dysentery. Mr. Bruce, whose 
life had been saved by this plant, during 
his travels, brought some seecs of it into 
France, and presented them to the na- 
tional museum of natural history. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





pitation which caused the little warbler to 
fear that its confidence in man had been 
misplaced, for it flew off, and committing 
itself to its fate, it was again pursued by 
its nimble enemy. During this second 
pursuit, half a dozen crows generously 
interposed between the pursuer and the 
pursued, beat off the hawk, and com- 
pelled it to change its course ; unfortu- 
nately, however, on the retreat of the 
crows, the hawk again espied its prey, 
again pursued it, and after a long Aight 
the lark a second time ventured to de- 
scend on the deck for protection. Once 
more, the same error as formerly, expos- 
ed it to the determined enmity of its pur- 
suer, now joined by another hawk, which 
entered with fresh vigour to the chase, 
and all hopes of the lark’s escape were 
now abandoned, when its former deliver- 
ers, the crows, having nearly doubled 
their number by a reinforcement from » 
neighbouring wood, suddenly arrived to 
its rescue : the little animal perfectly ex- 
hausted by its efforts, the third time ap. 
pealing to the humanity of man, descend- 
ed on the deck, and was secured, till con- 
sidered sufficiently distant from its enemy. 
when it was suffered to escape. 


Botany. Immense Flower.—A flower 


of very extraordinary magnitude has been 
discovered in Java by Sir T. 8. Raffles, 
and is entitled Rafflesia Titan. The bud, 
before expansion, is nearly a foot in dia- 


ITALIAN LETTERS. No. Il. 
—~— 
[It should have been stated when the 
first of these letters was published, that 
they fell into the hands of the person who 
has furnished them for the Minerva, by 
a singular accident, and having been 
pleased with them, he translatés them 
for the amusement of our readers. This 
explanation was necessary to account for 
the seeming anomaly of their being call- 
ed Italian Letters when written in France, 
and first appearing in the Minerva.] 
~—_ 


LORENZO TO HONORIUS AT FLORENCE. 
Avignon. 
The bustle of travel has hitherto pre- 
served me from the habitus! visitations 
of reflection ; but I almost consider it as 
« sacrilegious violence on the sanctity of 
uy sorrows, to silence them by the force 
of external objects. It seems like de- 
stroying the properties of my mind, or 
suspending its noblest functions, for the 
sake of a soul-less, and irrational quiet ; 
ind I confess, Honorius, that dearer to 
ne are those very griefs, which, while 
-hey impart to the soul a sentiment of ir- 
relievable anguish, are accompanied with 
a sense of dignity, than an insipid and vul- 
zar tranquillity, which is not the result of 
philosophy or resolution, but the off- 
spring of thoughtlessness, and a darkness 
of the mind. If my idea needs an illus 








meter, and of adeep dusky red. The 


tration, picture to yourself a man that Bas 


Hten perverted 


nature of his soul, suffers the deepest 
agony ;—whose feelings would prompt 
him to stretch himself on the grave, and 
weep in the neighbourhood of him he has 
lost. Surely, there couli be nothing more 
repugnant to a well constituted mind, than} 
ifor this man to seek refuge from his sov- 
irow in the intoxication of the bowl, in the 
levities of giddy society, or the comic} 
mimicry of the stage. If he seek for al-| 
jleviation, let it be in the counsels of wis-| 
dom and philosophy ; and if their pow-| 
erful instructions shall be incapable of | 
laying the thoughts that subdue his soul,| 
let those thoughts remain undisturbec,| 
till they wear away a place of rest. 
The people of France, my dear Hono-| 
rius, differ from those of our own country | 
in many particulars—in some possessin:| 
the advantage ; in others labouring under! 
an inferiority. They are all remarkabl: 
for a levity of disposition that a stranger! 
can hardly conceive. Few griefs seem 
to afflict them, and from the king to the 
peasant, nearly all are addicted to an un-} 
changing vivacity. ‘They seem to spurn!} 
at reflection, and spend their lives in! 
thoughtless festivity ; such is the temper’ 











EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
~—_ 

No. XLI of the Minerva will contain the fel- 
lowing articles 

PoPOLAR TALES.— The Midnight Murder.— 
The Purse, or Innete Protrty Displayed. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Cataract of Taquendama, 
—Adventure in search of Hidden Treasure. 

LITERATUR E.—Review of The Author's Jewel 

THE prama.—Ancient Dramatic Exhibi- 
fins. 

BroGRAPHY.—Ancient Anecdotes from Vale- 
rius Maximus. 

ARTS AND Sciences.—On Toothach, No. I. 
—On the Sun’s Station —On Music.—Scientyfir 
and Literary Notices from Foreign Journals.— 
Natural History, &c. 

PoETRY.—H inter.—Lines to H. S. S.—Fe 
male Modesty, and other pieces. 

RecorD, DEATHS and Mar 
En1GmMas, CHRONOLOGY. 
Po CORRESPUNDENTs. The lines “ To Love,” 


by H. will be inserted in our next. 


GLEANER, 
RIAGEs, 


We regret 
that the beautiful efiusion, * Written by Evening 
Twilight,” with the signature * Mc. D. C.” touches 
s0 Closely on a subject which we cannot aliow to 
be introduced into the MINEKVA, without violat- 


img one of the fundamental principles on which it 








of their minds ; and whether it conduce!! 
ito a well regulated and enlightened| 
lenjoyment, or a peace that is de-|! 
lorading, you; Honortus, may be able to! 
determine. If, however, they do feel 
the pangs of misfortune, their sorrow is 
‘inexpressibly teuching. There is a ten-| 
|(lerness in it that gives te them an inter- 
est not always discovered. 

in their propensities to sensual gratifi-| 
cation, there is a grossness that is very! 
disgusting. Incapable of Sonne 





> 
a refined interchange of affections, they 





> 


j 
| 
ithe principal, or only ingredient of love. 
| Their minds seem to contemplate even 





that, in its most nauseous and degrading 
form. 

Their intellects are generally oi the 
highest order, as their progress in the 
iscsences fully proves >but they arc 
by a fanciful and false plii- 
losophy. The names of Descartes, of 
Paschal, of D’ Alembert, and Diderot will 
never be forgotten. Their errors (if in- 
deed any of them did err,) were the er- 
rors of noble minds. They have produ- 
ced poets of the first grade, who have ex- 
hibited the most sublime conception, the 
most tonching pathos; whose works 
stand unsurpassed, and will continue to 
do so for ages. But these works were 
only corruscations of the minds that pro- 
duced them, which in their genuine state 
were darkened by impurity. The mind 
of no man on the earth, ever harboured 
in itself ideas that indicated a greater want 
of true delicacy or dignity of sentiment, 
than Voltaire or Rousseau have often 
expressed; and yet, my friend, how 
captivating are their graces. This evildi- 
rection of the mind, seems to be almost 
uniform, and too often destroys or deba- 
ses the strong and vigorous intellects that 
are characteristic of France. 

I have attempted, Honorius, to give 
you some notion of the people amongst 
whom | shall dwell for some time to 
come. They have their faults; they 
have also very bright points in their cha- 
racter ; and whether the one or the oth- 
er, will come most in contact with me, ! 
am at present unable to tell, But I anti- 
cipate little communication with society— 
my conversations, my interviews will be 
chiefly with Nature. She presents to 
the sejourner an extensive variety of 
charms: rivers, mountains, forests, and 


deem what is at best but an auxihary, _ : 


was established. We are satisfied that the author 
is capable of doing equal justice to other topic 
more within the scope of our pian, and should be 
glad to rank him among our regula: correspond- 
ents. 

Erratas—In Matian Letters, No. I. in last 
week s Minerva, in the third hue of the second 
paragraph, for * judgment” read “ enjoyment,” 
aud in the fifth line of the fourtn, tor “* no success” 


id ** "uy success.” 


fark mbkCURD. 








og of Surec- ans. Cate nes '—Ha weet. 








The long contemplated iniprovements for 
widening Maideu-lane, are to be carried into 
effect on the first of May next. 


A bill is now under the consideration of 
the commeg council, intended to prohibit the 
interment of dead bodies in buryiwg grounds 
south of Canal-street. and to restrict the use 
of vaults to private or fauiily vauits. 


The Providence Journal states, that the 
orders in that place for the purchase of brown 
cotton cloths for exportation to foreigu mar- 
kets, anticipated the actual manufacture of 
those cloths. . 


An ingenious mechanic of Philadelphia, 
named Samuel Goodwin, has invented 4 leck, 
which he cails “A Patent Trap Lock.” | It 
is intended for outside doors, and is said to 
be so contrived, that any key, but its, own, 
being introduced into the lock, is made 
fast and cannot be removed ; and if five bun- 
dred locks and keys were made, no key 
would open any one but the one for which it 
was originally made. 


The Philadelphia Medical Society have 
elected Barry E. O’Meara, late Surgeon to 
the Emperor Napoleon, a member, in testi- 
mony of the respect that body entertain for 
his talents and character. 


A representation of the shipwreck of the 
packet ship Albion, painted on 117 feet o! 
square canvas, is exhibiting at, Kichmend. 


Captain Sabine. having completed bis phi 
losophical researches, has sailed for Europe. 


~=— 


MARRIED, 


On the Sist uit. Mr, Abiather Rogers to Mis: 
Susan Beil. 

On the 3ist, Charles Reade, Esq. toMiss Ur- 
jila Forman. 

On «the Ist,’ Mr. Elisha W. Kingsland to Miss 
Sarah Baloom. 

On the 2d inst. the Rev. M. Bruen to Miss Mary 
Aon Davenpoit. 

On the 2d inst. Mr. Gilbert Hicks to Miss Sarah 
Vau Sicklan. 

On the 4th, Mr. Edward N. Ebbetts to Mis: 
Eliza Resler. 

Mr. Elias Sickels to Miss Letitia Patrick. 





plants ; the firmament and the stars are 
her distinguishing “features ; amidst these 
the mind can draw largely for instruction 
and entertainment. It will procure in- 
struction that is untainted with error— 
it will derive entertainment that does not 
satiate the senses. When these attri- 
butes are presented to an enlarged and 
cultivated mind, it has little disposition tc 
reject them, for the hollow and evanes- 








DIED, 


Ou the 30th ult. Mrs. Mary Baldwin, in the 
$list year of her age. 

On the 30th, Benjamin Franklin Holt, aged 11 
years, 

Ga the 4th inst. Mrs. Ann Drake, aged 68 years. 

On the 2d, Mr. John Morison, aged 31 years. 

On the 2d, Mr. Charles Byrne, aged 26 years. 

Op the 4th, Miss Helen M. Ramage, aged 1° 
years. 





cent attractions of tasteless society. 


Mrs. Harriet M‘Dermott, aged 41 years. 
On the 2d, Mr. David Ludlum, aged 30 years 
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POETRY. 
“Itis the gift of POBTRY to hallow every piace 10 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 

ita tipt more magical than the blush of morning * 











For the Minerva 


MARCUS CURTIUS. 
Be mute the voice that wou!d vot praise 
The glory that thy deed displays; 
And beat no more the callous heart, 
That, numb'd by selfish apathy, 
Feels not ths rushing current start, 
With generous impulse, glowing, free, 
Whene'er a thouzht recurs to thee, 
Saver “f Rome, her best and bravest! 
The life that thou so nobly gavest, 
Dispere’d not like the viewless breath, 
Of easy and inglorious ‘eath : 
in fame’s broad heaven no brighter atar, 
Tt shiges through ages dark and far, 
And, planet-like, with steady ray, 
It points the path, and lights the wey 
To patriot ardour when design’'d, 
To gave, improve, advance mankin¢ 


‘n Kome, three several centuries 
Tad seen her gather’d wealth arise; 
Till io her grandeur, proud and great, 
Of all her power and pomp secure, 
She woke the jealous ire of Fate, 
Who ever with immortal hate, 
When Fortune's vaunts the most allure, 
Porbirs the triumph to en ture 
Twas while her senate sat convened, 
And eloquent harangue bad told, 
How she had risen from times of old, 
Since first her shades bold outlaws screea'd, 
While the rude plough-shbare drew her bound, 
Till new her circuit held the spoils of earth, 
W ith martial Mars, to wateh ber warrior-worth, 
By Victory laurel crown'd; 
That sudden, as the rolling main, 
When the fierce warring tempest raves, 
Swelis to a multitude of waves, 
The marble crash’d throughout the fane, 
And rocking, heaved! the fathers started , 
The Forum walls shook, and disparted; 
Deep thunder roli'd ; portentous sound, 
When air is hush’d, and skies are clear ! 
Louder tremendous peals around 
Resounded on the deafen'd ear. 
The rising earth, disrupted, broke— 
A growing gulf, a black ravine, 
Yawa'd, from whence burst the pillar’d smoke ; 
While in its subterranean march, 
Its crumbling caverns undermine, 
The shaking wall, the nodding arch ; 
Headlong they go! 
And with terrific overthrow, 
Their fabrics shake the hollow, beaving ground ; 
Continuous thunders and the forked flame, 
With arrowy tongues licking the deep dun cloud 
That wrapt devoted Rome in threatening shroud, 
With dire confusion Roman hearis o’ercame. 
Cries, groans, distracted shrieks, a mingled strain, 
Join’d with the hoarse debate, the hasty prayer, 
Where shifting crowds jostled on crowds amain, 
Besieged the temples, and but found despair. 
Barefoot, with flying locks, the loose robed priests, 
To turf-rear’d altars dragg’d the sable beasts ; 
Prone on the seorched sward their blood was shed, 
But augurs smote their foreheads as they read ; 
Before their sight but evil omens pass‘d. 
Then sought they where in sacred pomp amass'd, 
The leaves of Mantua’s oracle were stored: 
‘Trembied ali Rome before its dreadful word! 
‘* Into the spreading gulf let Rome depose, 
Whate’er most precious, and that chasm shall close.’ 
All sacred things they chose, and humbled strove, 
Slowly in solemn, measured guise to move ; 
With fearful steps as from the ames they shrink, 
They bear their offerings to that chasm’s briak, 
And pray the gods below, the gods above: 
But Manes heeded pot their vain endeavour, 
The gusts sulphureous burn'd as bright as ever. 


But one, who from his distant home had seen, 
The crimson’d skies, the thuader volleys heard, 

And mounted horse to hasten to the scene, 
Now in impatient course appeared. 

Twas a young knight, who rushing sped; 

He saw (heir pallid looks of dread, 

And ask’d the abject priests who gazed dismay'd, 

Wherefore they now no holy rite exay'd? 

** Marcus,” the y said, ** we can but tell 
To ypu, a to all Romans here, 

(Whom darker mischief ne'er befell 
Than now, por evil more severe.) 

That fascés from the tribune’s place, 

fhe statues of ancestral race, 

The vases held in sacred awe, 

The brazen tables of our law, 

Patricians, Aamens, tribunes threw, 

{oto yon gulf with reverence due, 

Then siighter gifts the people tried ; 
Heart-sick. but yet with one accord, 

They brought grim Manes to appease, 
Things to their Lares sanctified, 
E’ea from the victer's hallow'd sword, 
To crowns of obsidoora!l pride, 

Th’ joselting flames their oderings seize, 

And raging, spread more wide.” 
































Dark flasb ¢ young Marcus Curtius’ eye, 

Though it was blue as summer sky ; 

His temples o'er, the th: obbing vein 

By its high swell show'd such disdain, 

As calm and cautiousage conceals, 

But such as youth in haste reveals, 

When conscious of superior might, 

The kindling spirit waxes bright. 

Then to the priests he spake :— 

O, flamens! | have heard ye vow 
The gods no promises can break ; 

Then could or brass or stone allay 

The terrors of their wrath to-day, 

Sunk would have beenthat burning lake, 

And Rome at peace ere now." 

But ye with impious murmurs blame 

The tardy gods, yet fee! no shame, 

That while our sway, like belted girth, 

Which hears the sword, encloses earth, 
The sway which we bave won in fight, 

Ye were tooslow, too cold to deem, 

Of all in Rome a Roman knight, 

Was highest ia the gods’ esteem." 

Loud rung glad shouts through the red air, 
That buro’d o’er bead, an awful dome ! 
For hope seem'd dawning on them thea; 

A thousand tongues repeated there— 

“ A Roman knight! no time to waste !'* 
While all the moving mass of men, 

With brows averted frem the glare, 

And waving arms, and noisy haste, 

Cali'd on that father-class to dare 
The ordeal for the sake of Rome. 

Though all were brave—fear'd not to die, 
Their country loved, and undismay’d, 
Had bared the breast "gainst battle-blade, 

Firm in their warlike country's cause, 
Yet wildly from that couch of tire, 

Did thought take refuge apd retire 
The doom once fixed, would none refuse , 
They look’d as if by lot to choose; 
But momentary was the pause 
For, darting through the breaking crowd, 
Marcus appear'd, and cried aloud— 
* Atten|, attend! Rome must not weit, 
This is the crisis of her fate : 
Quick be the trial made and done, 
So safety from this ill be won 
Let Curtius for th’ offence of Rome atone, 


Let him at once attempt the realms unknown." 


Sudden a wild loud wail arose, 

As wien fond woman speaks her woes ; 

* Great Jove!” the ery, “ thy will be done, 

Marcus Curtius, adieu my son!” 

Again. aod other accents came, 

But the voice that cali’d upon his name 
Was a ceatler one; 

Fondly it summon'd to delay, 

“ Vet. but amoment! can po other _ 

Be chosen, but the son, the brother?” 
From those soft sounds he broke away, 

And from his courser as he sprang, 

He gave a brief command, 

“ Bring cuirass, belm, and housings both : 
To leave ye, Romans, I were Joth, 

Unless my sword in seabbard rang ; 
*Tis with my armour I would go, 

So Manes may the Roman enyoy know.” 

He ciothed himself with mail aod brand. 
Then the steely helmet press’d 

His brow ip patriot purpose bold ; 

O’er his broad and maniy breast, 

Lay the toga’s ample fold. 

The fiery courser, foaming fleck’d 
The bridle that his mettle check’d, 
Aud spurr'd, he fled toward the abyss ; 

As winds then drove the smoke aside, 

Whose steams had else approach defied, 
Redoubling sounded sullen echoes low, 
That bail’d the destined sacrifice ; 

Roaring like ocean’s rough, returning flow ; 

And bare there gapedthe purple gulf of wo. 
The horse the furious depths beheld, 

And struggled from the horrid brink, 

But vainly did he start and shrink, 

For strong superior force impeli'd; 

In vain he plied the straining flank, 
Tortured, aside he plunged and leap'd: 
His seat the earnest rider kept ; 

Still by main strength he ruled his bound, 
And wheel’d him to the treacherous ground, 

Resisting till he reel’d and sank. 

There the brink fail’d beneath his feet, 
And sheets of flame the victims greet ; 
The anguish'd steed urged stoutly on, 
Sprang to the midst—the deed was done ! 
The knight's tall crest was waving yet, 

When lightning ~—swift, vehemently, 
The closing edges, tossing, met, 

And shook to level earth again, 

As billows that assault and fly, 

Subsiding to the liquid plain. 

The smouldering smoke to heaven was seat 
Its cloudy veil was sudden rent, 
Aod roll’d far off; again the day 

Bent over Rome its concave blue. 
Silent the astovish’d Romans view'd 
The course of heavenly wrath subdued; 

But from the excetling deed they drew, 
Courage and trust in patriot zeal, 
Devoted to its country’s weal, 

And prompt its senteuce to obey. 

Nor ever, till that after-time, 
Jo base corruption’s darkest hour, 
Did Rome, assa i'd b) secret crime, 
E’er lose that bright exsample’s power ; 











But stil when harms the fates array’d, 
Another Curtius died to aid. 
And long assouls so brave her walls contain'd, 
Rowe brav'd all foes, and glory’s beight maintain’d. 
Mraens 
—- 

INSCRIPTION FOR A STATUE TO TIME. 
Thougb brighter than the diamond's blaze, thine eye, 
Though livelier than the ruby’sglow, thy lip. 
‘Though than the lily fairer is thy skin, 

And thy cheek lovelier than the opening rose, 
Yet be aot vain—for Time shall those destroy ! 
Time's hand shall pluck the diamond from thine eye; 
Rude Time shall snatch the ruby from thy lip; 
Time’s breath shall fade the lily on thy skin; 
Time's scythe shall mow the rose-bud from thy cheek ; 
Nor yet despair.—Time shall not all destroy ! 
Fair truth is brighter than the diamond's blaze; 
Good humour bivelier than the ruby's glow ; 
Chastity fairer than the lily’s bell; 
The blush of Modesty beyond the rose. 
These—al! immortal—Time’s rude power defy ; 
These shal! outlive the skin, lip, cheek, and eye. 
=> 

TO THE SCENTLESS VIOLET. 
Deceitful plant, from thee no odours rise, 

Perfume the air, or scent the mossy glade, 
Although thy blossoms wear the modest guise 

Of her, the sweetest offspring of the shade. 


Yet not like bers, still shunning to be seen, 

And by their fragrant breath, alone, betray’d, 
Veil’d in the vesture of a scantier green, 

To every gazer are thy flowers display’d. 


Thus, Virtue’s garb Hypocrisy may wear, 
Knee! as she kneels, or give as she has given, 
But, ah, no meek retiring worth is there, 
No incense of the neart exhales to heaven! 


<= 
AN EVENING THOUGHT. 


Reflected in the lake, I love 

To mark the star of evening glow, 
So tranquil in the heaven above, 

So restless ou the wave below. 


Thus, heavenly Hope is all serene ; 
But earthly Hope, how bright soe’er, 

Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as “tis fair. 


EEE 


ENIG MAS, 


** And justly the wise maf thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are smal! " 
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CHRONOLOGY, 
A.D. The Christian /Era. 
455 The western empire seized by Maximus, 
The Empress Eudoxia in a rev ‘prevail. 
ed on Genseric to invade Italy. red 
Rome, destroyed gpa part of the 
and carried off rich spoils and many prison. 
ers to Africa ; among others, the Empress 
and her daughter. The Romans stoned 
Maximus to death, and a few days after. 
wards proclaimed Avitus, Emperor. 
—— The walls of all the towns in Africa de- 
stroyed by Genseric, except those of Car. 
thage. 
456 _ Death of Meroveus, king of the French, 
Succeeded by Childeric, their fourth king. 
—— The Emperor Avitus prevailed on Theodo- 
ric I. king of the Goths, to enter Spain. He 
obliged the Suevi to retreat to Lusi 
pursued their king Rechiarius, and put him 
to death. 
—— The Vandals, infesti 
fleet, were defeated by 
457 Death of Marcian. 
—— Election of Leo, the Thracian, to the em- 
pire. 
—— Abdication and death of Avitus. 
458 Great earthquake at Antioch, and in Thrace, 
Hellespont, fonia, and the Cyclades. 
—— About this time, according to the annals of 
China, the Chinese navigated to the north 
of California, in America. 
459 Masdrias, king of the Suevi, in Spain, put 
Fronto, his own brother, to death. 
460 Majoriam prepared for war against the Van- 
dals, but visited Genseric. in disguise, and 
made peace with him. 
461 Majorian is put to death in Spain by order 
of Ricimer. 
—— Fire at Constantinople. 
—— Cologne taken from the Romans, by Chil. 
deric, king of the French. 
464 Beorgok, king of the Alans, defeated and 
put to death by Ricimer. 
—— The Vandals routed and expelled from Sicily 
by Count Marellinus. 
465 A fire which consumed great part of the 
town of Constantinople: the houses were 
afterwards rebuilt by Zeno, with spaces 
between them. 
Sevecus IL. poisoned by Ricimer. 
—— Genseric came into Italy with a considera- 
ble fleet; went thence to Greece and Alex. 
andita. 
——— Childeric, king of France, recalled from 
exile, where he had been eight years. 
486 Deathof Theodoric, king of the Goths; suc- 
eeeded by his brother Euric, who ravaged 
Spain, estered Gaul, laid siege to Clermont, 
in Auvergoe, and was defeated by Ecdicius, 
son of the Empero: Avitus. 
467 Anthemius, sent by Leo, Emperor of the 
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Answers to Charades in our last, 
CHARADE 1.—Car-mine. 
CHARADE 11.—Rain-bow. 


~<=- 
NEW PUZZLES. 


1. Why does the ash-pan of a grate resemble 
Westminster Abbey ? 
ll, Why is a man up stairs, beating his wife, 

a good man? 
CHARADES. 


I. 
More sweet than the breath that’s exhal'd from the rose, 
Just torn from the bed where it grew ; 
More soothing than sounds which from sympathy flows, 
More soft than an extract from dew ! 
More firm tio the rocks whieh in majesty rise 
Along the Norwegian shore ; 
More cheering than rays which descend from the skies, 
From that god which the Persians adore. 
These, these are the charms that my first may well boast, 
My second’s Freedonia’s firm friend, 
The bulwark by which she protecteth her coast, 
And the Guardian on which she'll depend. 
My whole isa balm of the mind that’s distrest, 
Assuaging its sorrows and pain; 
Impartiog such joys to the fine feeling breast, 
As never were purchas’d by gain! 
Hi. 
A term oft applied to much care, 
Much sorrow, much trouble, or grief ; 
Yet again, “tis so far from despair, 
That ’tis merely a great weight of beef. 


My second is valued and priz’d 
By the place it receiv'd its birth, 
"Tis sometimes disdain’d, and despis’d, 
As a mere congelation of earth. 


Attraction, all people must own, 
Will subdue e’en an adamant heart; 

*Tis a charm which my whole has been known 
To possess, without succour from art. 

lil, 

My first may be call’d an exchange, 
My second’s a hole: of lauds ; 

My whole is oft destin'd to range 


East, was chosen Emperor of the West by 

the senate and army. 

Rome afflicted with a plague, which carried 

off numbers of its inhabitants, 

—— The Suevi seized Coimbra. 

468 Leo sent a fleet against the pirates and Gen- 

seric. Basiliscus, his admical, defeated the 

enemy’s fleet. 

469 The Ostrogoths sent to Constantinople the 

head of Dinzic, king of the Huns, son of the 

famous Attila, 

471 Aspar, Ardaburus, and his son, put to death 

by order of the Emperor. 

472 Mount Vesuvius emitted flames in terrible 

abundance: the sun was darkened, and the 

fire laid waste all Campania. 

473 Glycerius took the title of Emperor at Ra- 

venna, 

474 Death of Leo the Elder, Emperor of the 

East, succeeded by Leo II. or the Younger, 

his grand-child. Young Leo died in 10 

months, and was succeeded by his father 

no. 

—— The Saracens took possession of Mesopo- 

tamia, and the Huns of Thrace, 

—— Zeno deposed by the soldiers on account of 

his excesses. , 

—— Julius Nepos dethroned Glycerius at Rome, 

and proclaimed himself Emperor. 

475 Basiliseus put into Zeno’s place for a time, 

—— Orestes, genera) of the troops, expelled Né- 
pos, and made his son Emperor. 

—— The Saxons defeated by the Romans neat 
the Loire. ‘ 

476 Basiliscus declared his son, Cesar: but the 

Emperor Zeno remounting the throne, ba- 

nished Basiliscus and his family to Cappa- 

docia, where they were starved to death. 

—— Fire at Constantinople, in which a great 

part of the town was consumed, with the 

library, consisting of 120,040 vofumes. 

—— Odnacer, king of the Heruli, invaded Italy, 

seized Rome and Ravenna, and obliged 

Augustulus to abdicate, 

End of the Roman empire in the West :. 507 

years after the battle of Actium, 

—— Odoacer took the title of king of Italy, and 
established the seat of government at Ra- 
venna. jie 
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O'er deserts and mountains of sands. 


1 J. Ssymoun, primer, «y Jobo-street. 
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